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JOHN DONNE IN MEDITATION: 
THE ANNIVERSARIES 


By Louis L. Marrz 


Donne’s Anniversaries, it seems, are not usually treated as 
whole poems. For one thing, the biographical facts underlying 
these poems lead readers to approach them with suspicion, since 
they were written in memory of the daughter of Donne’s gener- 
ous patron, Sir Robert Drury—a girl who died in her fifteenth 
year, and whom Donne admits he never saw. As a result the 
elaborate eulogies of Elizabeth Drury are frequently dismissed 
as venal and insincere, while interest in the poems centers 
on those passages which reflect Donne’s awareness of the New 
Philosophy, on explicitly religious portions, or on any portions 
which provide illustrative quotations for special studies of 
Donne and his period. Even if one disregards the biographical 
facts, the poems themselves provide their own inherent difficul- 
ties: the crux in dealing with them lies in Donne’s daring 
attempt to combine the hyperbolic imagery of Petrarchan love- 
poetry with powerful, and in fact dominant, religious themes. 
Many readers evidently feel, with Grierson, that Donne’s at- 
tempt has produced a “ combination of what is execrable with 
what is magnificent.” * And again, the result is often a dis- 
missal of the “ profane,” eulogistic aspects, and praise, or at 
least close examination, of the parts that deal primarily with 
religious and philosophical matters. 


1 Poems of Donne (Oxford, 1933), p. xxxviii. 
Q47 
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Such fragmentary appreciation of the poems has, I think, 
hampered an understanding of their full significance. For each 
poem is carefully designed as a whole, and the full meaning of 
each grows out of a deliberately articulated structure. Further- 
more, a close reading of each poem as a whole shows that the 
two Anniversaries are significantly different in structure and in 
the handling of Petrarchan imagery, and are consequently dif- 
ferent in value. The First Anniversary, despite its careful 
structure, is, it must be admitted, successful only in brilliant 
patches; but I think it can be shown that the Second Anniver- 
sary, despite some flaws, is as a whole one of the great religious 
poems of the seventeenth century. 


1 


Let us look at the structure of the First Anniversary: An ~ 


Anatomie of the World. Wherein, By occasion of the untimely 
death of Mistris Elizabeth Drury, the frailty and the decay of 
this whole World is represented. The poem is divided into an 
Introduction, a Conclusion, and five distinct sections which 
form the body of the work. Each of these five sections is sub- 
divided into three sections: first, a meditation on some aspect 
of “ the frailty and the decay of this whole world ”; second, a 
eulogy of Elizabeth Drury as the “ Idea ” of human perfection 
and the source of hope, now lost, for the world; third, a refrain 
introducing a moral: 

Shee, shee is dead; shee’s dead: when thou knowest this, 

Thou knowest how poore a trifling thing man is. 

And learn’st thus much by our Anatomie. .. . 

In each section the second line of this refrain is modified so as 

to summarize the theme of the whole section; in the following 

outline of the poem I use part of the second line of each refrain 
as the heading for each section: 

Introduction, 1-90. The world is sick, “ yea, dead, yea putrified,” 
since she, its “ intrinsique balme ” and “ pre- 
servative,” its prime example of Virtue, is 
dead. 

Section I, 91-190: “ how poore a trifling thing man is.” 

1. Meditation, 91-170. Because of Original Sin man has de- 

cayed in length of life, in physical size, in mental capacity. 

2. Eulogy, 171-82. The girl was perfect virtue; she purified 

herself and had a purifying power over all. 

3. Refrain and Moral, 183-90. Our only hope is in religion. 
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Section ITI, 191-246: “ how lame a cripple this world is.” 

1. Meditation, 191-218. The “ universall frame ” has received 
injury from the sin of the Angels, and now in universe, in 
state, in family, “‘ Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone.” 

2. Eulogy, 219-36. Only this girl possessed the power which 
might have unified the world. 

8. — and Moral, 237-46. Contemn and avoid this sick 
world. 


Section IIT, 247-338: “ how ugly a monster this world is.” 
1. Meditation, 247-304. Proportion, the prime ingredient of 
beauty, no longer exists in the universe. 
Eulogy, 305-24. The girl was the “ measure of all Sym- 
metrie ” and harmony. 
3. Refrain and Moral, 325-38. Human acts must be “ done 
fitly and in proportion.” 


Section IV, 339-76: “ how wan a Ghost this our world is.” 
1. Meditation, 339-58. ‘“ Beauties other second Element, 
Colour, and lustre now, is as neere spent.” 
2. Eulogy, 359-68. The girl had the perfection of color and 
gave color to the world. 
3. Refrain and Moral, 369-76. There is no pleasure in an ugly 
world; it is wicked to use false colors. 


Section V, 377-434: “ how drie a Cinder this world is.” 

1. Meditation, 377-98. Physical “influence” of the heavens 
upon the earth has been weakened. 

2. Eulogy, 399-426. The girl’s virtue has little effect on us 
now because of this weakened “ correspondence ” between 
heavens and earth; in fact the world’s corruption weakened 
her effect while she lived. 

3. Refrain and Moral, 427-34. Nothing “ Is worth our travaile, 
griefe, or perishing,” except the joys of religious virtue. 


x0 


Conclusion, 435-74. 


This analysis of structure and themes can, I think, lead to . 
but one main conclusion: the Petrarchan tradition has here 
combined with the great tradition of methodical religious medi- 
tation which formed the spearhead of the Counter-Reformation. 
The religious motifs in Petrarchan lament, found at their best 
in Petrarch’s poems “ To Laura in Death,” have combined with 
strictly religious meditation to produce a poem which by its 
form demands to be considered as fundamentally a spiritual 
exercise. Such an assertion needs extensive illustration from 
religious writings of the period, but a few representative ex- 
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amples, together with reference to a few important books on the 
subject,’ will perhaps serve our purpose here. 

One should turn first to the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola, the prime instrument by which the Jesuits of Donne’s 
time (including Donne’s own uncle) were prosecuting their re- 
markable campaigns of reform and conversion. Approved by 
the Pope in 1548, these Exercises represent a summary and 
synthesis of efforts since the twelfth century to reach a precise 
and widely accepted method of meditation. And they mark 
the beginning of a new epoch; as Brou says, from the time of 
their composition (1521-41), “the methods, the treatises of 
prayer, the collections of meditations, the retreats began to 
multiply, above all in the seventeenth century.” * Among these 
“ collections of meditations ” we may, I think, number Donne’s 
Anniversaries, for, in addition to the indications of form in each 
poem, we know that Donne was reared as a Catholic of the 
Counter-Reformation, under strong Jesuit influence. 

The Ignatian method of meditation counsels a series of five 
exercises daily for a period of about a month, each meditation 
being precisely divided into points. The division falls most fre- 
quently into three points, but there is considerable variation in 
the directions, and the exercitant himself has considerable 
choice: “ Although in all the contemplations there are given so 
many points in definite number, such as three or five, etc., the 
person who contemplates may set more or fewer points accord- 
ing to what he finds better for him; for the which it greatly 
profits, before entering into the contemplation, to conjecture 
and mark out the points which he has to take in definite num- 


2 The most comprehensive view of the growth of methodical meditation is given 
in P. Pourrat, Christian Spirituality (London, 1922-7), vol. 3; a good summary of 
the movement is given in Felix Vernet, Mediaeval Spirituality (London, 1930), 
pp. 142-50. An essential pioneer study is H. Watrigant, S.J., “La genése des 
Exercices de saint Ignace de Loyola,” Etudes, 71 (1897) . 506-29; 72. 195-216; 73. 
199-228. A full account of methodical meditation in the Low Countries is given 
in Pierre Debongnie, Jean Mombaer de Bruzelles, Louvain, 1927. For the move- 
ment in Spain see E. Allison Peers, Studies of the Spanish Mystics, N. Y., 1927-30. 
Helen C. White, English Devotional Literature [Prose], 1600-1640, Madison, 1931, 
and Joseph B. Collins, Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan Age, Baltimore, 
1940, show the popularity of Continental literature of devotion in England, but 
do not deal particularly with methodical meditation. 

* Alexandre Brou, S.J., Les Exercices Spirituels de Saint Ignace de Loyola. His- 
toire et Psychologie (Paris, 1922), p. 217. 
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ber.” * The “ First Week ” is mainly devoted to meditation on 
the sin of the angels, on the sinfulness and corruption of man in 
general, and on one’s own sinfulness and corruption. Most of 
the remaining exercises are five-fold meditations, or “ contem- 
plations,” as Ignatius calls them, on the various mysteries of the 
life of Christ, designed to stir the exercitant to the imitation of 
Christ. Do we not have here, in a very general way, some 
essential parallels with the First Anniversary? Donne’s choice 
and disposition of materials is not by any means the same as 
in Ignatius’ plan, but in both we have the division into five 
parts, with precise subdivision of each part; in both we have 
contempt of the world and of self, combined with meditation on 
a pattern of virtue and exhortation to imitate that pattern. 
One should also recall that a renewal of devotion to the Virgin, 
especially encouraged by the Jesuits, was one of the strongest 
spiritual movements of the Counter-Reformation.’ Imitation 
of Christ and Imitation of the Virgin were together fostered by 
meditation on the Rosary, which, like other forms of methodical 
meditation, was assuming its modern form in the century pre- 
ceding the birth of Donne. Such an influential book on the 
Rosary as that by the Jesuit, Gaspar Loarte (1573)° may be 
highly significant for our reading of the Anatomy. Meditations 
on the mysteries of Our Lady and Our Lord are here divided 
into the familiar three series of five meditations each: on the 
Joyous, Dolorous, and Glorious mysteries; and each meditation, 
no doubt on the model of Ignatius, “ is distinguished into three 
pointes,” Loarte explains, “ as-wel for the perfection and devo- 
tion of this number, as also, that eche one may meditate them 
more amply, and with lesse confusion.” Since “it is ordeined 
that tenn Ave Maries and one Pater noster be recited uppon 
every misterie,” Loarte recommends that these be said at the 
end of each meditation. The aim of the whole is, first, that 
meditation on the life of Christ may “ serve us as a mirror”; 
and, second, that meditation on the Virgin may remind us that 


* The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, “literally translated from the original 
Spanish by a Benedictine of Stanbrook,” and ed. C. Lattey, S.J. (St. Louis and 
London, 1928), p. 108. 

5 See Charles Flachaire, La Dévotion & la Vierge dans la Littérature Catholique 
au Commencement du XVIIe Siécle, Paris, 1916, Chap. 1. 

® Loarte, Instructions and Advertisements, How to Meditate the Misteries of the 
Rosarie of the most holy Virgin Mary, (Paris, c. 1580, according to evidence pre- 
sented by the Yale Library Cataloguer], pp. 7, 9-10, 2, 32, 110. 
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she also is “the lively paterne of al vertue and perfection, 
which shineth forth in every one of her actions.” We must re- 
member and seek to imitate “ her soveraintie, her dignitie, her 
beautie, the diversitie of giftes, vertues, prerogatives, riches, 
and excellencies that wer graunted unto her . . . the vertues & 
graces that wer geven to other by peece-meal and measure, 
were al geven to her together, and heaped in al fulnes one upon 
an-other.”” A contemporary book on the Rosary (1590) ex- 
plains that meditation on only five mysteries at a time is quite 
common: the name Rosary is “used sometimes largely, and 
sometimes strictly ”’; “largely” it contains fifteen mysteries; 
“ strictly ” it contains five, “ as it is commonly ment, when one 
is appointed for penance, or for pardon, or for other like cause 
to say a Rosarie.” * 

Such methodical devotion to the Virgin has a long tradition, 
with its roots in St. Bernard, as Dom A. Wilmart has shown by 
his publication of the meditations of Stephen of Salley, an 
English Cistercian of the early thirteenth century.* Stephen 
gives fifteen meditations on the Joys of the Virgin, divided into 
three series of fives; the most interesting aspect of them here 
is the subdivision of each meditation into three parts: (1) 
Meditatio, on the mystery itself; (2) Gaudiwm, a summary of 
the “Joy”; (3) Peticio, prayer to the Virgin invoking her 
assistance in the achievement of Christian perfection—the 
whole meditation ending with the refrain of an Ave Mara. 

Meditation on the Virgin might easily influence Petrarchan 
eulogy; in fact Petrarch himself suggests such an influence by 
concluding his sequence to Laura with a canzone to the Virgin 
Mary. His previous treatment of Laura is different only in 
degree, not in kind. Laura is an ideal whose virtues are only a 
degree below those of the Virgin, just as Mary’s virtues differ 
only in degree from those of Christ. In a Christian poem de 
scribing the “ Idea” of human perfection some connotations ot! 
Mary and Christ would appear to be almost inevitable. At any 
rate in Donne’s Introduction to his Anatomy, along wit) 
Petrarchan hyperbole, we find Elizabeth Drury treated in term 


™Thomas Worthington, The Rosarie of our Ladie, Antwerp, 1600 (Preface date 
25 March 1590); see Preface. 

8 Wilmart, Auteurs Spirituels et Textes Dévots du Moyen Age Latin (Paris, 
1982), pp. 317-60. 
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which seem to adumbrate the practice of meditating on Mary 
and Christ: she is a “ Queene ”’ ascended to Heaven, attended 
by Saints; she is the Name above every name (as in Crashaw’s 
hymn): 
Her name defin’d thee [the world], gave thee forme, and frame, 
And thou forgett’st to celebrate thy name. 


She is “ A strong example gone, equall to law,” she was “ The 
Cyment which did faithfully compact, And glue all vertues.” 
Nothing remains for us, in this dying world, but to arouse our 
souls to imitate her; such memory of her 


Creates a new world, and new creatures bee 
Produc’d: the matter and the stuffe of this, 
Her vertue, and the forme our practice is. 


Yet we cannot sustain ourselves in this new “ dignitie ” with- 
out some defence against the assaults of the world upon us, and 
against that presumption which destroys the self-righteous: 


Yet, because outward stormes the strongest breake, 
And strength it selfe by confidence growes weake, 
This new world may be safer, being told 

The dangers and diseases of the old: 

For with due temper men doe then forgoe, 

Or covet things, when they their true worth know. 


The twofold aim of religious meditation is suggested in the last 
two lines. Meditation on the sinfulness of the “ old man” and 
on the corruption of the world will teach men to “ forgoe ” the 
things of this world; and, conversely, meditation on the Example 
of Virtue will lead men to “ covet ” the imitation of the perfect 
soul. 

In this twofold purpose of meditation ' ~ snother aspect of 
spiritual exercises which deserves consider. i. the practice of 
clividing meditations into two sequences according to the seven 
days of the week, with two kinds of meditation each day, as 
explained in four notable books of devotion in the sixteenth 
“entury: Luis de Granada’s Book of Prayer and Meditation 
41554) , S. Pedro de Alcantara’s Treatise on Prayer and Medi- 
tation (1558?) , Juan de Avila’s Audi Filia (1556) , and Gaspar 
Loarte’s Exercise of a Christian Life (1569). One sequence 
(followed, say, in the morning) deals with matters leading to 
self-knowledge and fear of God, as in Pedro de Alcantara: (1) 
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one’s own sinfulness; (2) the miseries of human life; (3) death; 
(4) the Last Judgment; (5) the torments of hell; (6) the glory 
of the blessed in Heaven; (7) the blessings of God. The second 
(evening) sequence then consists of meditations on the Passion 
of Christ. Thus, in general, the exercitant alternates medita- 
tion leading to contempt of the world and of self, with con- 
solatory and uplifting meditation on Christ. As Juan de Avila 
explains, 


They who are much exercised in the knowledge of themselves, 
(in respect that they are continually viewing their defects so neer 
at hand) are wont to fall into great sadnes, and disconfidence, and 
pusillanimity; for which reason, it is necessary that they do exer- 
cise themselves also in another knowledge, which giveth comfort, 
and strength, much more then the other gave discouragement. . . . 

It is therefore fit for thee, after the exercise of the knowledge of 
thy selfe to imploy thy mind, upon the knowledge of Christ Iesus 
our Lord. 


A further advantage of this method, Juan explains, is that the 
contrast between Christ and ourselves aids us in self-knowledge: 


Behold his meekenes, his Charity, his invincible patience; his pro- 
found silence; and so thy faultes will grow playne to thee, how 
hidden soever they may be. ... [Yet remember that] as he is a 
glasse to declare thy faults; so, by his example, and helping hand, 
he is the true remedy thereof.® 


This use of contrasting meditations is somewhat akin to the: 
practice advised by Ignatius in the “ Meditation on one’s sins ” 
“ to consider who God is against whom I have sinned, according 
to His attributes, comparing them with their contraries in 
myself ”—a practice given its full development in an English 
work contemporary with the Anniversaries: Nicholas Breton’s 
Divine Considerations of the Soule (1608). Breton gives two 
series of seven meditations, one on “ the excellencie of God,” 
the other on “ the vilenesse of man,” to be used in this manner: 


Looke then upon the greatnes of God and the smalnesse of man; 
the goodnes of God, onl the vilenesse of man; the wisdome of God, 
and ‘the folly of man; the love of God, and the hate of man; the 
grace of God, and the disgrace of man; the mercy of God, and the 








®T quote from the translation of the Audi Filia attributed to Donne’s friend, 
Sir Tobie Matthew, St. Omer, 1620, pp. 336-8, 390-1. 
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tyranny of man; and the glory of God, and the infamy of man: 
and fixing the eye of the heart upon the one and the other, how 
canst thou but to the glory of God, and shame of thy selfe . . . ery 
with the Prophet David, Oh Lord what is man that thou doest 
visit him? %° 


Donne’s Anatomy seems clearly to fall into such a mould, with 
its alternation of contempt (Meditation) and _ glorification 
(Eulogy) ; Donne’s Moral merely serves to draw a brief con- 
clusion from this contrast. 

These examples are, I hope, sufficient to suggest the various 
and flexible relationships that may exist between Donne’s 
Anatomy and the tradition of methodical meditation. In par- 
ticular, his five-fold sequence, and his alternation of contempt 
and praise within each section, mark the poem as a spiritual 
exercise. But the ultimate question remains and has no doubt 
already been suggested by the above parallels: is it valid to 
write in such a tradition when the pattern of virtue is, literally 
taken, only a girl? Certainly the chief problem in evaluating 
the poem has been very shrewdly put in the blunt objection of 
Ben Jonson: “ That Donne’s Anniversary was profane and full 
of blasphemies; that he told Mr. Donne, if it had been written 
of the Virgin Mary it had been something.” ™ 


Q 


When does laudation of an Ideal Woman become thus objec- 
tionable in poetry with a strong religious note? It has not been 
generally considered so in Dante and Petrarch. Is it objection- 
able in Donne? An answer, so far as this poem is concerned, 
may be suggested by noting Petrarch’s general treatment of 
Laura in Death. Petrarch has successfully combined eulogy 
with religious themes by keeping his sequence always focussed 
on his central symbol of perfection: the contemptus mundi, the 
hyperbole of the world’s destruction, the praise of Laura in 
Heaven, are all justified by maintaining Laura as the origin and 
end of the poems’ emotions, and thus. making her the First 
Cause of the sequence: 


1° Breton’s Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (Edinburgh, 1879), 2. 23. 
™! Jonson, Conversations (Bodley Head edn., 1923), p. 4. 
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The chosen angels, and the spirits blest, 

Celestial tenants, on that glorious day 

My Lady join’d them, throng’d in bright array 
Around her, with amaze and awe imprest. 

“What splendour, what new beauty stands confest 
Unto our sight? ”—among themselves they say; 
“No soul, in this vile age, from sinful clay 

To our high realms has risen so fair a guest.” 
Delighted to have changed her mortal state, 

She ranks amid the purest of her kind; 

And ever and anon she looks behind, 

To mark my progress and my coming wait; 

Now my whole thought, my wish to heaven I cast; 
Tis Laura’s voice I hear, and hence she bids me haste.1” 


Donne’s Anatomy has no such focus: it has instead a central 
inconsistency which defeats all Donne’s efforts to bring its 
diverse materials under control. For it is not correct to say, as 
Empson says, that “the complete decay of the universe ” is 
presented as having been caused by the death of Elizabeth 
Drury. If this were so, the poem might achieve unity through 
supporting a dominant symbol of virtue’s power, and one might 
be able to agree with Empson that the “ only way to make the 
poem sensible is to accept Elizabeth Drury as the Logos.” * 
But, after the Introduction has elaborately presented this 
hyperbole, one discovers in the first Meditation that Elizabeth 
Drury has, basically, nothing to do with the sense of decay in 
the poem. The whole first Meditation is strictly in the religious 
tradition; it meditates the decline of man through sin from 
God’s original creation: 


There is no health; Physitians say that wee, 

At best, enjoy but a neutralitie. 

And can there bee worse sicknesse, then to know 
That we are never well, nor can be so? 


12 Rime 346, in the translation by Nott, Bohn’s Illustrated Library edn. (there 
printed as Sonnet 75 of the sequence “To Laura in Death”). For Petrarch’s use 
of the hyperbole of the world’s destruction see Rime 268, 326, 338, 352; by Donne’s 
time this had evidently become a convention of compliment, as in Donne’s love- 
poem, A Feaver, and in a sonnet by Sannazaro pointed out by Mario Praz: see 
A Garland jor John Donne, ed. Theodore Spencer (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 
pp. 66-9. 

18 William Empson, English Pastoral Poetry (N. Y., 1938), p. 84. 
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Wee are borne ruinous... . 
For that first marriage was our funerall: 
One woman at one blow, then kill’d us all... . (91-106) 


The meditation opens with an echo of the general confession in 
the Book of Common Prayer—‘ there is no health in us ”—a 
theme developed by St. Bernard and countless others: 


Engendered in sin, we engender sinners; born debtors, we give birth 
to debtors; corrupted, to the corrupt. ... We are crippled souls 
from the moment when we enter into this world, and as long as we 
live there, and we shall still be so when we leave it; from the sole 
of our foot to the crown of our head there is no health in us." 


Continuing with a descant on traditional conceptions of the 
decay of man from his first grandeur,"® the meditation comes 
to a full, climactic close as (in Bernard’s terminology) the inde- 
structible Image of God within man makes its traditional judg- 
ment of the ruined Likeness: 


Thus man, this worlds Vice-Emperour, in whom 
All faculties, all graces are at home . . 

This man, so great, that all that is, is his, 

Oh what a trifle, and poore thing he is! (161-70) 


The first Meditation thus forms a unit in itself; it strikes one as 
having no fundamental relation to the preceding account of the 
destruction of the world by the girl’s death. 

Then, clumsily and evasively, the poem comes back to the 
girl and to the Petrarchan hyperbole of the world’s death: 


If man were any thing, he’s nothing now: 
Helpe, or at least some time to wast, allow 
T’his other wants, yet when he did depart 
With her whom we lament, hee lost his heart. (171-4) 


The Eulogy is being tacked on; and soon the difficulty of includ- 
ing this hyperbole in the poem becomes embarrassingly 
obvious: 


14St. Bernard, Sermones de Diversis, 42. 2; Migne, Patrologia Latina, 183. 662. 
I quote the translation by Downes in Gilson’s study of Bernard (see below, n. 19), 
p. 46. 

18 See St. Cyprian, Liber ad Demetrianum, sections 3, 4; Migne, P. L., 4. 564-7. 
One finds here the germ of many of Donne’s comments on the world’s decay 
throughout the Anatomy. 
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shee that could drive 

The poysonous tincture, and the staine of Eve, 

Out of her thoughts, and deeds; and purifie 

All, by a true religious Alchymie; 

Shee, shee is dead; shee’s dead: when thou knowest this, 

Thou knowest how poore a trifling thing man is. 

(179-84) 

But we have known it before, and not for these reasons; thus 
the section comes to a flat and forced conclusion. We pause, 


and begin the second section almost as if the Eulogy and Moral 
had never intervened: 


Then, as mankinde, so is the worlds whole frame 
Quite out of joynt, almost created lame: 

For, before God had made up all the rest, 
Corruption entred, and deprav’d the best: 

It seis’d the Angels, and then first of all 

The world did in her cradle take a fall. ... (191-6) 


This second Meditation includes the famous passage begin- 
ning “ And new Philosophy calls all in doubt,’ where Donne 
sardonically turns the optimism of the scientists into proof of 
pessimism: 

And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 

When in the Planets, and the Firmament 


They seeke so many new; they see that this 
Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies. (209-12) 


The view of this passage expressed by Mrs. Bennett is demon- 
strably wrong: “the reversal of nature’s supposed laws is an 
illustration of his feeling about ‘ the untimely death of Mistress 
Elizabeth Drury.’ ” *® Not at all: the passage on the New Phi- 
losophy is an integral part of a meditation on the effects of sin; 
the effects of the New Philosophy represent merely the end of a 
long and universal sequence of decay. 

The second Eulogy reveals an even further split in the poem. 
Instead of pursuing the explicitly religious imagery of the first 
Eulogy, Donne here attempts to treat the girl in the conven- 
ton of profane poetry of compliment, at the same time giving 
her the powers of a Christ: 


She whom wise nature had invented then 
When she observ’d that every sort of men 


* Joan Bennett, Four Metaphysical Poets (Cambridge, 1934), p. 33. 
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Did in their voyage in this worlds Sea stray, 

And needed a new compasse for their way; 

She that was best, and first originall 

Of all faire copies, and the generall 

Steward to Fate; she whose rich eyes, and brest 

Guilt the West Indies, and perfum’d the East. . . . 
(223-30) 


The traditional religious feelings which have thus far been grow- 
ing in the poem are here balked, particularly by the references 
to “wise nature” and “ Fate.” The poem has broken apart, 
and the break is not mended by the blurred imagery one finds 
in the following Moral and in the transition to Section III (lines 
237-50). Here Donne presents the imagery of “this worlds 
generall sickenesse” with an imprecise and damaging ambi- 
guity. What is the “ feaver,” the “ consuming wound?” Is it 
that conventional one described in the Introduction as the re- 
sult of the girl’s death? Or is it the infection of Original Sin? 
The vague and general imagery tries to include both elements, 
but it will not do. The last words of the transition—‘“ ages 
darts *—tell us clearly that the third and fourth Meditations, 
on loss of proportion and color, deal with the results of sin, not 
with emotions related to the poem’s alleged protagonist. 

The remaining Eulogies and the Conclusion try desperately 
to maintain something of the introductory hyperbole, but it 
cannot be done. The poem does not justify the elaborate 
imagery with which Donne attempts to transmute the girl into 
a symbol of virtue’s power. The imagery seems extravagant— 
even blasphemous—not because of what we know about the 
circumstances of the poem’s composition—but because the 
imagery is not supported by the poem as a whole. 

The very fact that the poem is rigidly divided into sections 
and subsections gives us another aspect of its failure. Nearly 
all the joints between sections and subsections are marked by 
strong pauses or by clumsy transitions; while the Morals are 
strained in an attempt to bring Meditation and Eulogy into 
some sort of unity. The parts will not fuse into an imaginative 
organism. One can omit all the rest of the poem and simply 
read through the Meditations consecutively; the sequence is 
consistent and, with a brief conclusion, would form a com- 
plete—and a rather good—poem. 
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We should not leave the Anatomy without noticing in some 
detail the richness with which Donne develops these strictly 
religious aspects of the work. Let us look for a moment at the 
third Meditation, as complex a passage as Donne ever wrote. 
It works by a fusion of two main ideas. Astronomical observa- 
tions seem to prove that the universe is decaying as a result of 
sin, for it seems to have lost its spherical, circular nature, the 
sign of immutable perfection. At the same time the passage 
mocks the vanity and presumption of man in attempting to 
understand and control God’s mysterious universe. The irony 
of such attempts is that they only reveal—in two ways—the 
corruption of all things. Neverthless man persists in the intel- 
lectual, Abelardian effort to comprehend the unknowable or 
inessential, persists in the curiositas which St. Bernard de- 
nounced as the father of pride. 

Donne begins (251 ff.) : 


We thinke the heavens enjoy their Sphericall, 
Their round proportion embracing all. 

But yet their various and perplexed course, 
Observ’d in divers ages, doth enforce 

Men to finde out so many Eccentrique parts, 
Such divers downe-right lines, such overthwarts, 
As disproportion that pure forme: 


Perplexed is the central word here. The course of the heavenly 
bodies is so involved, so tangled, that man cannot follow it and 
is “enforced” to discover, or to invent (“finde out”) ,’ a 
fantastically complicated scheme of the universe which serves 
to “disproportion that pure forme,” but never surely hits the 
truth of things. We may also take perplexed in another sense: 
the heavenly bodies themselves seem to be confused about their 
course. 
It teares 

The Firmament in eight and forty sheires, 

And in these Constellations then arise 

New starres, and old doe vanish from our eyes: 

As though heav’n suffered earthquakes, peace or war, 

When new Towers rise, and old demolish’t are. 


17See NED, “ find,” v., 2.15; 4.20. Charles Monroe Coffin gives an interesting 
discussion of this whole Meglitation in a different context: John Donne and the New 
Philosophy (N. Y., 1937), pp. 181-2. 
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“It,” grammatically, seems to refer to the heavens’ “ perplexed 
course.” But in this context “It” may also refer by implica- 
tion to the science of Astronomy which invented the forty- 
eight constellations; thus, when man’s “ knowledge” has set- 
tled things by violence (“teares”), erratic heaven refuses to 
conform. Nevertheless, presumptuous men 


have impal’d within a Zodiake 
The free-borne Sun, and keepe twelve Signes awake 
To watch his steps; the Goat and Crab controule, 
And fright him backe, who else to either Pole 
(Did not these Tropiques fetter him) might runne: 


The Goat and Crab are ugly symbols of sensuality, and will the 
Sun obey such commanders? Apparently so; yet the Sun is full 
of guile that may deceive us: 


For his course is not round; nor can the Sunne 
Perfit a Circle, or maintaine his way 

One inch direct; but where he rose to-day 

He comes no more, but with a couzening line, 
Steales by that point, and so is Serpentine: 
And seeming weary with his reeling thus, 

He meanes to sleepe, being now falne nearer us. 


The sun is degenerate, having fallen nearer to the sphere of 
corruption—serpentine in his winding and in his wiliness, and 
like a drunken man, reeling toward a “lethargy ” like that 
which has overtaken earth. 


So, of the Starres which boast that they doe runne 
In Circle still, none ends where he begun. 

All their proportion’s lame, it sinkes, it swels. 

For of Meridians, and Parallels, 

Man hath weav’d out a net, and this net throwne 
Upon the Heavens, and now they are his owne. 
Loth to goe up the hill, or labour thus 

To goe to heaven, we make heaven come to us. 
We spur, we reine the starres, and in their race 
They’re diversly content t’obey our pace. 


Here the complex feelings of the meditation reach a climax. 
All man’s hubristic attempts have resulted only in a deceptive 
“ mastery ” of corruption. Man’s claims to worldly power and 
knowledge mean only that he refuses to undergo the spiritual 
discipline necessary for his salvation. 
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The remainder of this third Meditation is not of such sus- 
tained power, and indeed goes to pieces in its last ten lines. A 
discussion of the earth’s solidity interrupts the theme of pro- 
portion, and a shift to abstract morality at the close is too 
abrupt. The best of the poem is over. 


3 


The full title of Donne’s Second Anniversary itself suggests 
the possibilities of a unity not achieved in the earlier poem: Of 
the Progresse of the Soule. Wherein, By occasion of the Re- 
ligious death of Mistris Elizabeth Drury, the incommodities of 
the Soule in this life, and her exaltation in the next, are contem- 
plated. Here, clearly, is an “ occasion” to use Mistress Drury 
as a symbol naturally integrated with the traditional matter of 
religious meditation: a “ Religious death ” (not the “ untimely 
death ” of the Anatomy’s title) is the ultimate aim in this life 
for all the devout. The poem’s structure indicates that Donne 
is indeed moving throughout with the imaginative ease that 
marks the management of a truly unified conception. 

The Progresse consists of an Introduction, only half as long 
as the Introduction to the preceding poem; a Conclusion, less 
than half as long; and seven sections which constitute the body 
of the work. These proportions, in a poem over fifty lines 
longer, indicate an important shift in emphasis. The Introduc- 
tion and Conclusion to the Anatomy, with their emphasis on 
hyperbolic praise of the dead girl, make up a quarter of that 
poem; whereas these portions make up only about an eighth of 
the Progresse. Each section of the Progresse is subdivided in a 
manner reminiscent of the Anatomy. The first section contains 
(1) a Meditation on contempt of the world and one’s self; (2) 
a Eulogy of the Girl as the pattern of Virtue; (3) a Moral, 
introduced by lines which recall the refrain of the preceding 
poem: 

Shee, shee is gone; she is gone; when thou knowest this, 
What fragmentary rubbidge this world is 

Thou knowest, and that it is not worth a thought; 

He honors it too much that thinkes it nought. 


But, as the following outline shows, the “ refrain ” does not ap- 
pear hereafter, and of the remaining sections, only the second 
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concludes with a distinct Moral; in the rest the moral is 
absorbed into the Eulogy: 


Introduction, 1-44. 


Section I, 45-84. 

1. Meditation, 45-64. 

2. Eulogy, 65-80. 

3. Refrain and Moral, 81-4. 
Section ITI, 85-156. 

1. Meditation, 85-120. 

2. Eulogy, 121-46. 

3. Moral, 147-56. 
Section III, 157-250. 

1. Meditation, 157-219. 

2. Eulogy, 220-50. 
Section IV, 251-320. 

1. Meditation, 251-300. 

2. Eulogy, 301-20. 
Section V, 321-82. 

1. Meditation, 321-55. 

2. Eulogy, 356-82. 


Section VI, 383-470. 
1. Meditation, 383-446. 
2. Eulogy, 447-70. 


Section VII, 471-510. 
1. Meditation, 471-96. 
2. Eulogy, 497-510. 


Conclusion, 511-28. 


This gradual modification of the strict mould which marked 
the sections of the Anatomy suggests a creative freedom that 
absorbs and transcends formal divisions. The first striking indi- 
cation that this is true is found in the ease of the reader’s move- 
ment from part to part. We are freed from the heavy pauses 
that marked the close of each section in the Anatomy: omission 
of the refrain and, above all, omission of the flat, prosy Morals, 
makes possible an easy transition from section to section; the 
only heavy pause occurs at the close of the long Moral in Sec- 
tion II. We are always aware that a new sequence is beginning: 
it is essential that we feel the form of the poem beneath us. 
But each new sequence, with the above exception, follows 
inevitably from the close of the preceding one, as at the close 
of the first section, where the words of the very brief Moral, 


2 
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“thought ” and “ thinkes,” lead directly to the dominant com- 
mand of the second Meditation: “ Thinke then, my soule, that 
death is but a Groome . . . Thinke thee laid on thy death-bed 
... Thinke ... Thinke . . .”; the traditional self-address of re- 
ligious meditation. 

The transition within each section from Meditation to Eulogy 
is even more fluent; we do not find here the sharp division of 
meaning which marked these two elements in the Anatomy. In 
the previous poem every Meditation was strictly a scourging of 
the world and of man, every Eulogy the picture of a lost hope. 
But in the Progresse every Meditation, together with this 
scourging, includes the hope of salvation which is imaged in 
the Eulogy, and in every Meditation except the first, this hope, 
this upward look, is stressed in the latter part of the Medita- 
tion, with the result that the reader is carried easily into the 
realm where the symbol of perfect virtue now lives. 

In Sections ITI and V the distinction between Meditation and 
Eulogy is even further modified, for the Meditation itself falls 
into two contrasting parts. In Section IIT we have first (157- 
78) a meditation on the loathesomeness of the body, which 
“ could, beyond escape or helpe,” infect the soul with Original 
Sin. But Donne does not dwell long on this; he lifts his eyes 
from these “ ordures ” to meditate, in a passage twice as long 
(179-219) , his soul’s flight to heaven after death—a flight that 
leads directly to the Eulogy. Likewise, in Section V, after medi- 
tating the corrupt company kept on earth (321-38), Donne 
lifts his eyes to meditate (339-55) the soul’s “ conversation ” 
with the inhabitants of Heaven—a theme which leads naturally 
into the Eulogy of Heaven’s new inhabitant. 

Fundamentally, the union of Meditation with Eulogy is due 
to a difference in Donne’s treatment of the Eulogies in this 
poem. Here he has avoided a clash between eulogy and re- 
ligious meditation by giving up, except in the brief Introduc- 
tion and brief first Eulogy, the Petrarchan hyperbole which in 
parts of the Anatomy attributed the decay of the world to the 
girl’s death. This hyperbole, together with the single reminder 
of the refrain, appears to be brought in at the beginning of the 
Progresse to link this poem with its predecessor, in line with 
Donne’s original plan of writing a poem in the girl’s memory 
every year for an indefinite period. The labored Introduction 
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to the Progresse is certainly a blemish on the poem; yet it may * 
be said that the reminiscences of the Anatomy are functional: 
they suggest that the negative “anatomizing” of the other 
poem may be taken as a preparation for the positive spiritual 
progress to be imaged in the second poem. At any rate, Donne 
does not use this hyperbole in the six later Eulogies, nor in the 
brief Conclusion, of the second poem. Instead, he consistently 
attempts to transmute the girl into a symbol of virtue that may 
fitly represent the Image and Likeness of God in man, recogni- 
tion of which is, according to St. Bernard, the chief end and 
aim of religious meditation. 

I cite Bernard here (as earlier in this paper) , not because the 
same ideas cannot be found elsewhere, but because of his im- 
mense influence on the literature and practice of meditation. 
Juan de Avila’s Audi Filia, for example, begins its section on 
self-knowledge with a chapter (57) summarizing the command 
to Know Thyself which St. Bernard found in the famous verse 
of his beloved Canticle: “Si ignoras te, O pulchra inter mulieres, 
egredere, et abi post greges sodalium tuorum....”** If the 
soul, the intended Bride, does not know herself—that is, does 
not know whence she comes, where she is, and whither she is 
going—she will live forever in the “ Land of Unlikeness,” that 
land of sin and disorder in which man forgets that he was made 
in God’s Image and Likeness, and thus lives in a state of exile 
where the Image is defaced and the Likeness lost. As Gilson 
explains, “ Man is made to the image of God in his free-will, 
and he will never lose it; he was made to the likeness of God in 
respect of certain virtues, enabling him to choose well, and to do 
the good thing chosen; now these he has lost ” by sin. But the 
central fact is that the Image—free-will—is indestructible; and 
hence “ to know ourselves is essentially,” in Bernard’s view, “ to 
recognize that we are defaced images of God.” ** Take care, 
says Bernard, “ now thou art sunk into the slime of the abyss, 
not to forget that thou art the image of God, and blush to have 
covered it over with an alien likeness. Remember thy nobility 


18 This quotation from the Canticle (1. 7) is given in the version cited by St. 
Bernard in his Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, 34. 1; Migne, P.L., 183. 959; it 
differs from the modern Vulgate reading. 

1° Etienne Gilson, The Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard, trans. by A. H.C. 
Downes, N. Y., 1940, pp. 225 (n. 45), 70. 
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and take shame of such a defection. Forget not thy beauty, to 
be the more confounded at thy hideous aspect.” *° 

In accordance with the twofold aim of meditation implied 
in the last sentence, Donne’s Second Anniversary presents seven 
Meditations which may be called, for the most part, a descrip- 
tion of the “ defaced image,” the “ Land of Unlikeness ”; while 
the seven Eulogies, for the most part, create a symbol of the 
original Image and Likeness, the lost beauty and nobility that 
must not be forgotten. That is not to say that Donne gives up 
Petrarchan imagery; not at all—but this imagery is so con- 
trolled that it is attuned to the religious aims of the poem. The 
Eulogies are sometimes too ingenious, too contrived; yet the 
excessive ingenuity remains a minor flaw: it does not destroy 
the poem’s unity. 

The fifth Eulogy is a good example: 


Shee, who being to her selfe a State, injoy’d 

All royalties which any State employ’d; 

For shee made warres, and triumph’d; reason still 
Did not o’rthrow, but rectifie her will: 

And she made peace, for no peace is like this, 

That beauty, and chastity together kisse: 

She did high justice, for she crucified 

Every first motion of rebellious pride: 

And she gave pardons, and was liberall, 

For, onely her selfe except, she pardon’d all: (359-68) 


The hyperbole is here so tempered, so controlled, by interpreta- 
tion in terms of the virtue essential to a restored Likeness, that 
the more extravagant images which follow become acceptably 
symbolic of the importance of such virtue in the world: it is the 
one thing needful: 


Shee coy’nd, in this, that her impressions gave 

To all our actions all the worth they have: 

She gave protections; the thoughts of her brest 

Satans rude Officers could ne’r arrest. 

As these prerogatives being met in one, 

Made her a soveraigne State; religion 

Made her a Church; and these two made her all. 
(369-75) 


2° St. Bernard, Sermones de Diversis, 12. 2; Migne, P.L., 183. 571. I quote the 
translation by Downes in Gilson’s above work, p. 71. 
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Thus throughout the Progresse Meditation and Eulogy com- 
bine to present its central theme: the true end of man. 

Let us look now at the whole movement of the poem; we 
can then see that this central theme is clearly introduced at the 
beginning of the first Meditation, carried to a climax in the 
fourth and fifth sections, and resolved in the Eulogy of Sec- 
tion VI. There is no flagging of power in this poem: it is a true 
Progress. After the labored Introduction, Donne strikes at 
once into the heart of his theme: 


These Hymnes thy issue, may encrease so long, 

As till Gods great Venite change the song. [end of Intro.] 
Thirst for that time, O my insatiate soule, 

And serve thy thirst, with Gods safe-sealing Bowle. 

Be thirstie still, and drinke still till thou goe 

To th’ only Health, to be Hydroptique so. (43-8) 


> 


The “ Bowle” is the Eucharist, a “ seale of Grace,” as Donne 
calls it in his sermons.** One thinks of the “ Anima sitiens 
Deum ” in St. Bernard—the Soul, the Bride, which thirsts for 
God, desiring a union of will between herself and God, that 
union which at last results in Perfect Likeness after death.” 
In view of such an opening one is astonished to find Coffin 
saying that Donne has avoided “ specific mention of Christi- 
anity and its formal doctrines ” ** in the Progresse. Further- 
more, this imagery is supported in Section II by the line,” 
“ And trust th’ immaculate blood to wash thy score” (106) ; 
as well as by the lines of Section III (214-15) where Donne 
refers to death as the soul’s “ third birth,” with the very signi- 
ficance parenthesis, “ Creation gave her one, a second, grace.” 
One needs to recall that at the close of the Anatomy Donne 
has said that he 


Will yearely celebrate thy second birth, 

That is, thy death; for though the soule of man 
Be got when man is made, ’tis borne but than 
When man doth die. (450-3) 


The omission of Grace may be said to indicate the fundamental 


21 See Itrat Husain, The Dogmatic and Mystical Theology of John Donne (Lon- 
don, 1938), pp. 30-1. 

22 Gilson, Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard, pp. 111-12. 

23 John Donne and the New Philosophy, p. 277. 
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flaw of the First Anniversary: it lacks the firm religious center 
of the Progresse. 

This promise of Salvation is the positive aspect of the soul’s 
progress; but, as Gilson says, “ By this thirst for God we must 
further understand an absolute contempt for all that is not 
God.” ** This complementary negative aspect is consequently 
introduced immediately after the above lines on the Eucharist: 


Forget this rotten world; And unto thee 

Let thine owne times as an old storie bee. 

Be not concern’d: studie not why, nor when; 
Doe not so much as not beleeve a man. (49-52) 


Donne is taking as his prime example of vanity that curiosity 
which forms the first downward step in St. Bernard’s Twelve 
Degrees of Pride—curiosity, which occurs, Bernard tells us, 


“when a man allows his sight and other senses to stray after. 


things which do not concern him.” 


So since it [the soul] takes no heed to itself it is sent out of doors 
to feed the kids. And as these are the types of sin, I may quite 
correctly give the title of ‘kids’ to the eyes and the ears, since as 
death comes into the world through sin, so does sin enter the mind 
through these apertures. The curious man, therefore, busies him- 
self with feeding them, though he takes no trouble to ascertain the 
state in which he has left himself. Yet if, O man, you look care- 
fully into yourself, it is indeed a wonder that you can ever look at 
anything else.” 


This theme of curiosity remains dormant until Section III of 
the poem, where it emerges gradually from Donne’s magnificent 
view of his own soul’s flight to Heaven after death. It is essen- 
tial to note that this is not “the flight of Elizabeth Drury’s 
soul to Heaven,” as most commentators describe it—a good 
instance of how carelessly the poem has been read. It is 
Donne’s own soul which here is made a symbol of release, not 
only from physical bondage, but also from that mental bondage 
which is the deepest agony of the greatest souls: 





*4 Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard, p. 238, n. 161. 

*5 St. Bernard, The Twelve Degrees of Humility and Pride, trans. by Barton 
R. V. Mills, London, 1929, pp. 6, 55-6. See Gilson’s Appendix I, on the impor- 
tance of curiositas in Bernard’s thought, where “ kids ” is shown to be another refer- 
ence to the Canticle, 1. 7: “Si ignoras te... .” 
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she stayes not in the ayre, 
To looke what Meteors there themselves prepare; 
She carries no desire to know, nor sense, 
Whether th’ ayres middle region be intense; 
For th’ Element of fire, she doth not know, 
Whether she past by such a place or no; 
She baits not at the Moone, nor cares to trie 
Whether in that new world, men live, and die. 
Venus retards her not, to ‘enquire, how shee 
Can, (Being one starre) Hesper, and Vesper bee. 
(189-98) 
In the last two lines Donne is renouncing one of his own witty 
Paradoxes and Problems; in the earlier part he is renouncing 
the astronomical curiosity which had drawn his scorn in the 
greatest passage of the Anatomy. Here, however, as Coffin has 
well shown,” there is a much stronger emphasis on problems 
such as “ fire” and the moon which were being debated in 
Donne’s own day. From all such vain controversies the soul 
is now freed and 


ere she can consider how she went, 
At once is at, and through the Firmament. (205-6) 


It is not until Section IV that this theme reaches its full, 
explicit development. Turning here from the heavens, Donne 
scourges the search for physical understanding of earth and its 
creatures; yet, as before, the very flagellation suggests an almost 
indomitable curiosity, and shows a mind that has ranged 
through all the reaches of human learning: 


Wee see in Authors, too stiffe to recant, 

A hundred controversies of an Ant; 

And yet one watches, starves, freeses, and sweats, 
To know but Catechismes and Alphabets 

Of unconcerning things, matters of fact— (281-85) 


matters which do not concern the true end of man, as implied 
in the following lines: 


When wilt thou shake off this Pedantery, 

Of being taught by sense, and Fantasie? 

Thou look’st through spectacles; small things seeme great 
Below; But up unto the watch-towre get, 

And see all things despoyl’d of fallacies: 


26 John Donne and the New Philosophy, pp. 171, 185-92. 
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Thou shalt not peepe through lattices of eyes, 

Nor heare through Labyrinths of eares, nor learne 

By circuit, or collections to discerne. 

In heaven thou straight know’st all, concerning it, 

And what concernes it not, shalt straight forget. 

(291-300) 

Coffin ** would interpret these lines as mainly an attack on the 
scholastic philosophy; but this misses the point. All worldly 
philosophy is vain, for essential truth, says Donne, cannot be 
learned through sense-impressions of external things, nor 
through that “ Fantasie ” which transmits sense-impressions to 
the intellect. Such philosophy is the way of Pride; true knowl- 
edge comes only through Humility, as Donne, echoing St. 
Bernard, declares in a significant passage of his Essayes: 


It is then humility to study God, and a strange miraculous one; for 
it is an ascending humility, which the Divel, which emulates even 
Gods excellency in his goodnesse, and labours to be as ill, as he is 
good, hath corrupted in us by a pride, as much against reason; for 
he hath fill’d us with a descending pride, to forsake God, for the 
study and love of things worse then our selves.*® 


True knowledge lies within and leads to virtue, the fourth 
Eulogy explains: 


Shee who all libraries had throughly read 

At home in her owne thoughts, and practised 

So much good as would make as many more: 

Shee whose example they must all implore, 

Who would or doe, or thinke well .. . 

She who in th’ art of knowing Heaven, was growne 

Here upon earth, to such perfection, 

That she hath, ¢ver since to Heaven she came, 

(In a far fairer print,) but read the same.... 

(303-14) 

Religious virtue creates, or rather is, the restored Likeness 
which, according to St. Bernard, makes possible some knowl- 
edge of God; with Bernard, as Gilson says, “ the resemblance of 
subject and object is the indispensable condition of any knowl- 
edge of the one by the other.” * This is made plain in the sixth 
Eulogy, which provides the resolution of the whole poem by 
obliterating all traces of Petrarchan compliment and giving 


27 John Donne and the New Philosophy, p. 280f. 
28 Donne, Essayes in Divinity (London, 1651), pp. 3-4. 
2° Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard, p. 148. 
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explicitly in the terms of St. Bernard a definition of the soul’s 
perfection on earth. The sixth Meditation leads the way into 
this Eulogy by an abstract definition of “ essential joy ”: 


Double on heaven thy thoughts on earth emploid; 
All will not serve; Only who have enjoy’d 
The sight of God, in fulnesse, can thinke it; 
For it is both the object, and the wit. 
_ This is essential joy, where neither hee 
Can suffer diminution, nor wee. (439-44) 


God is both the object of knowledge and the means of knowing; 
though this full knowledge and joy can never be achieved on 
earth, we can, the Eulogy explains, come closest to it by striving 
to restore the Divine Likeness, as did she, 


Who kept by diligent devotion, 

Gods Image, in such reparation, 

Within her heart, that what decay was growne, 
Was her first Parents fault, and not her owne: 
Who being solicited to any act, 

Still heard God pleading his safe precontract; 
Who by a faithfull confidence, was here 

Betroth’d to God, and now is married there .. . 
Who being here fil’d with grace, yet strove to bee, 
Both where more grace, and more capacitie 

At once is given.... (455-67) 


Compare the words of St. Bernard, speaking of that conformity 
between the soul’s will and God’s which leads to mystic ecstasy: 


It is that conformity which makes, as it were, a marriage between 
the soul and the Word, when, being already like unto Him by its 
nature, it endeavours to show itself like unto Him by its will, and 
loves Him as it is loved by Him. And if this love is perfected, the 
soul is wedded to the Word. What can be more full of happiness 
and joy than this conformity? what more to be desired than this 
love? which makes thee, O soul, no longer content with human 
guidance, to draw near with confidence thyself to the Word, to 
attach thyself with constancy to Him, to address Him with con- 
fidence, and consult Him upon all subjects, to become as receptive 
in thy intelligence, as fearless in thy desires. This is the contract 
of a marriage truly spiritual and sacred. And to say this is to say 
too little; it is more than a contract, it is a communion, an identi- 
fication with the Beloved, in which the perfect correspondence of 
will makes of two, one spirit.*° 


3°St. Bernard, Sermons on the Song of Songs, 83. 3; Life and Works of Saint 
Bernard, trans. by Samuel J. Eales (London, 1889-96), 4. 508. 
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The “ faithfull confidence” of Donne’s poem is akin to the 
“ confidence ” (fiducia) of St. Bernard, an attribute of the soul 
which has passed beyond fear of divine punishment and stands 
on the threshold of mystic ecstasy.** This recognition of the 
end of man on earth and in heaven is the fulfillment of the 
poem; the brief remainder is summary and epilogue. 

In such a poem of religious devotion the seven-fold division 
of sections assumes a significance beyond that of the five-fold 
division of the Anatomy. Seven is the favorite number for 
dividing religious meditations: in sequences of contrasting medi- 
tations for each day of the week, or in other divisions into 
“semaines” and “septaines” such as Watrigant and De- 
bongnie find to be characteristic of the ““ New Devotion ” in the 
Low Countries.** But the seven-fold division of this poem sug- 
gests much more than a relation to the practice of methodical 
meditation. As Donne says in his Essayes, “ Seven is ever used 
- to express infinite.” ** It is the mystic’s traditional division of 
the soul’s progress toward ecstasy and Union with the Divine. 
St. Augustine thus divides the progress of the soul into seven 
stages,** and anyone familiar with mystical writings will realize 
how often the division has been used by later mystics, as in St. 
Teresa’s Interior Castle. Thus Donne’s Progresse uses both 
mystical structure and mystical imagery to express a goal: the 
Infinite, the One. 

This does not mean that Donne’s Progresse is, properly 
speaking, a mystical poem, even though he uses in his title the 
mystical term contemplate, and in the poem cries, “ Returne 
not, my Soule, from this extasie” (321). The next line after 
this—‘‘* And meditation of what thou shalt bee ”—indicates that 
the ecstasy is metaphorical only. Meditation is always discur- 
sive, always works through the understanding; it is only the 
preparation for ascent to the truly mystical state now generally 


understood in the term contemplation, which Bernard defines : 


39 66 


as “the soul’s true unerring intuition,” “the unhesitating ap- 

81 See Gilson, Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard, pp. 24, 113, 138 n. 

32 Debongnie, Mombaer, pp. 168, 170-1, 184-7, 209-11; and H. Watrigent, S. J., 
“La Méditation Méthodique et l’Ecole des Fréres de la Vie Commune,” Revue 
d’Ascétique et de Mystique, 3 (1922), 134-55. 

33 Donne, Essayes in Divinity, p. 129. 

84 See Augustine, De Quantitate Animae, with trans. by F. E. Tourscher (Phila- 
delphia, 1933), Chaps. 33-5. 
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prehension of truth.” *° In Donne’s time, as in Bernard’s, this 
terminology was not consistently distinguished: many of the 
popular writers on meditation, and Donne himself in his 
Essayes, use the terms meditation and contemplation inter- 
changeably to describe acts of the understanding. Donne’s use 
of the word “ contemplate ” in the title of his Progresse may 
indicate a higher spiritual aim than the “ represent” of the 
Anatomy’s title, but his Progresse remains a spiritual exercise 
of the purgative, ascetic life. It represents an attempt to 
achieve the state of conversion best described by Donne him- 
self in a prayer at the close of his Essayes in Divinity: 


Begin in us here in this life an angelicall purity, an angelicall 
chastity, an angelicall integrity to thy service, an Angelical acknow]l- 
edgment that we alwaies stand in thy presence, and should direct al 
our actions to thy glory. Rebuke us not, O Lord, in thine anger, 
that we have not done so till now; but enable us now to begin that 
great work; and imprint in us an assurance that thou receivest us 
now graciously, as reconciled, though enemies; and fatherly, as 
children, though prodigals; and powerfully, as the God of our salva- 
tion, though our own consciences testifie against us. 


Yale University 


35 St. Bernard, On Consideration, trans. by George Lewis (Oxford, 1908), p. 41. 











BEN JONSON AND FATHER THOMAS WRIGHT 


THEODORE A. STROUD 


To the biographers of Ben Jonson, one of the most provo- 
cative episodes in his career was his acceptance of the Roman 
Catholic faith “ by trust of a priest who visited him in Prisson.” * 
But so little is known of this aspect of his imprisonment in 
1598, for the stabbing of Gabriel Spencer, actor, that biogra- 
phers have almost refrained from conjecture. Not only is the 
“inner history ” of his religious experience “a sealed book to 
us,’ ° but the available information concerning his life before 
1598 reveals no influence to account for his decision. 

Certainly there is no reason to assume that his conversion 
constituted a return, during an emotional crisis, to the faith of 
his childhood.’ There is, moreover, no evidence of contacts with 
Catholics either during his military excursion (to fight Spanish 
Catholics) or in his early career as a dramatist. His wife’s 
religious background is unknown, but there are no grounds for 
supposing that she shared his new found convictions,‘ or that 
she was likely to influence his thinking in any way.’ Any argu- 
ment that his first imprisonment for the inclusion of seditious 
material in the lost play, The Isle of Dogs, reflects Papist 
leanings, would be tenuous in the extreme. It may have been 
characteristic of Jonson to choose the most inopportune time 
conceivable for openly renouncing the State church; yet the 
step can hardly be due to a psychological perversity. Thus a 
survey of the situation makes it increasingly probable that the 
priest played a crucial role in Jonson’s decision, and that his 


1C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, ed., Ben Jonson, The Man and His Work 
(Oxford, 1925), 1. 139. 

? Tbid., 2. 391. 

® His father, an Anglican minister, died a month before the dramatist was born, 
but his mother probably continued in the same faith. If she was fulfilling her 
first husband’s wishes in persuading her second husband, a master brick-layer, to 
agree to the boy’s early education, she probably also projected the father’s religious 
influence. Nor is it likely that the boy’s most influential teacher, William Camden, 
was responsible for inculcating any doubts of the established religion (cf. DNB). 

4 Herford and Simpson, 1. 9. Jonson denied that his wife ever became a Catholic 
(Ibid., 1. 221). 


5 Jonson and his wife lived separately for several years of their marriage. 
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identity may lead to a much more illuminating conception of 
the role religion played in the dramatist’s career. 

Nevertheless, up to the present time, the identity of the priest 
in question has remained a mystery. Only once before the Gun- 
powder Plot is Jonson’s name known to have been linked with 
that of a Catholic divine—namely, when he wrote a dedicatory 
sonnet for Thomas Wright’s The Passions of the Minde in 
Generall, 1604. And even that connection has been ignored or 
inaccurately noted,’ although no one has questioned Jonson’s 
authorship of the sonnet commending Wright’s pedestrian 
treatise. Yet the fact that among 20-odd dedications by the 
playwright, this is the only one he wrote to promote a book of 
expository prose © suggests its curious importance. Moreover, 
Wright appears to have been discriminating in obtaining 
tributes to use, for the only other is by H (ugh) H (olland), a 
prominent Catholic poet, who about the same time was ex- 
changing tributes with Jonson.° 

A surprising amount of more or less trustworthy information 
about our Thomas Wright is available in the various historical 
collections of the Roman Catholic Church.*® Unfortunately, 
the careers of John Wright, his uncle (?) , and William Wright, 
his brother, are almost inextricably confused with his own, 
chiefly because they were all priests who frequently found them- 


° B. H. Newdigate, ed., The Poems of Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1936), p. 256. 

* Newdigate includes the poem but nothing of the book, and merely notes in the 
glossary that it is perhaps by a Catholic divine. Herford and Simpson (2. 393) 
state that the book was by “J. Wright, a Catholic divine.” I don’t know the 
source of their information; DNB tries to distinguish the author from a Catholic 
priest with the same name, but had no evidence except from the introduction to 
his work. Hence it implies he was a Protestant. 

® Two partial exceptions must be noted: 

1. Along with several other Catholics, Jonson wrote verses for an elaborately 
decorated MS of Thomas Palmer’s The Sprite of Trees and Herbes, c. 1599. Appar- 
ently this venerable Catholic scholar prepared a copy of a treatise he had written 
earlier, as a special token of appreciation to Lord Burleigh (Cf. Percy Simpson, 
“Thomas Palmer,” Notes and Queries, 8th ser., 8. 243-44); 2. Jonson’s efforts in 
promoting Coryat’s Crudities probably stems from friendship and an interest in 
imaginative narration. 

® Jonson wrote a dedicatory poem for Holland’s Pancharis, 1603; Holland for 
Jonson’s Sejanus, 1605. 

1° Joannes Pitzeus, Relationwm Historicarum de rebus Anglicis . . . (Parisiis, 
1619), pp. 812-13; Henry Foley, S.J., The Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus .. . Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (London, 1877-83), 1. 
124; 3. 755; 6. 182, 134-35; 7. 1446; etc. 
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selves in English prisons. But the life of this obscure priest can 
be reconstructed with a considerable degree of accuracy, es- 
pecially during the years preceding Jonson’s conversion. And 
although it is not yet possible to demonstrate that the author 
of the treatise on the passions was responsible for converting 
Jonson, a survey of the details which make it plausible may 
facilitate important discoveries about his career. 

What we do know of Jonson suggests that the priest who con- 
verted him must have had at least one prominent trait, a repu- 
tation for loyalty to the throne, without which Jonson would 
never have countenanced his arguments. The young poet was 
constantly at odds with the government; but considering his 
outspoken attacks on everything he disliked, and especially the 
powerful enemy he made of the Earl of Northampton," it is 
truly surprising that his profession of Catholicism did not 
permanently ruin his career. Most Catholic laymen suffered 
many more penalties for recusancy than he did. And when the 
authorities chose him, in 1604, to search in Catholic circles for 
the instigators of the Gunpowder Plot, the obvious inference is 
that his loyalty to the Crown had never been seriously ques- 
tioned. It is among priests with a reputation for a comparable 
loyalty, then, that our search logically turns. 

Among the priests best known for their opposition to Philip 
II’s intrigues against the English crown, men * who had con- 
sistently opposed the Jesuits in and out of England, there is no 
discernible link with the dramatist. Among the others, Father 
Thomas Wright is linked to Jonson by the sonnet, yet appears 
to be excluded by his early career as a Jesuit,’* during which 
time he studied and taught in Jesuit universities throughout 
western Europe. That Jonson could have been profoundly in- 
fluenced by a Jesuit, member of an order which openly pro- 
moted the designs of Philip II on the English throne, seems 
highly unlikely. But a detailed examination of the records 
shows that by 1598, Wright had created for himself a peculiarly 


1 Herford and Simpson, 1. 141. 

12 E.g., Fathers Wm. Bishop, John Bluet, John Carnock, Wm. Watson. 

18 Note that Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy twice refers in passing to the 
author of the treatise as a Jesuit. But one edition of Burton, depending too 
slavishly on the authority of DNB, contradicts Burton: Floyd Dell and Paul 
Jordan-Smith, ed., The Anatomy of Melancholy (New York, 1938), pp. 1032-33. 
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favorable opinion among many Londoners for his loyalty to the 
English cause. 

The evidence of his reputation for loyalty requires us to trace 
his career for several years preceding Jonson’s conversion. In 
1594, after years of trying to persuade his superiors to relieve 
him of teaching and send him as a missionary to England," 
Wright took drastic action. First he circulated a tract force- 
fully condemning the King of Spain and any Catholic, including 
the Pope, who supported further Spanish attempts to invade 
England.’* When a powerful friend prevented his immediate 
expulsion from the Society, he still demanded that he be allowed 
to go to England,” in order to test the policy which he main- 
tained would achieve toleration for English Catholics within 
a short time—namely, that they whole-heartedly submit them- 
selves to the political authority of the Queen.’ While all other 
priests slipped secretly into English harbors, he would sail 
openly into London and surrender himself to the Earl of Essex, 
who already had two well-known Catholic laymen in his en- 
tourage,’* and who had seemingly promised to protect Wright 
if he came with information concerning King Philip’s projects.”® 

When the Society refused to sanction this plan, Wright 
accepted his dismissal and left for England, where he was met 
(June, 1595) by Anthony Bacon, brother of Francis and con- 
fidential secretary to the Earl of Essex.*° Wright was perfunc- 
torily questioned by the authorities,”* but the weight of Essex’s 


14 Information furnished me by Father Leo Hicks, a prominent Jesuit historian, 
from his knowledge of the “ documents in the Jesuit archives.” 

18 The complete tract is included in John Strype, Annals of the Reformation and 
Establishment of Religion (Oxford, 1824), Part Three, 2. 83, 585-93. One copy 
was found among the papers of Lord Burleigh, who noted it was by “ Wright, a 
priest.” Charles Butler, Historical Memoirs Respecting the English, Irish and 
Scottish Catholics (London, 1822), 2. 8, wrote that Wright maintained his thesis 
“in the most explicit terms, and supported by the boldest arguments.” Father 
Hicks refers to his “ extravagent propositions.” 

*® Information from Father Hicks. 

17 Cf, the tract mentioned above. 

18 W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration from the Beginning 
of the English Reformation to the Death of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1932), 
pp. 406-7. 

© Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1598-1601 (London, 1869), p. 568; Thomas 
Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth . . . (London, 1754), 1. 252. 

2° Ibid. (Fortunately none of the crucial points depends on Birch’s testimony.) 

210, 8. P., Dom., 1595-7, pp. 59 and 156. 
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favor, the evidence of the tract mentioned above, and his pro- 
testations of loyalty cleared his name for the time being. As a 
quid pro quo he informed Essex about the new plans for a 
Spanish invasion, only to have his reliability challenged by Lord 
Burleigh and his son Robert Cecil (later Earl of Salisbury) , 
the leaders of the faction then struggling with Essex for control 
of the government.” 

In his efforts to gain Catholic support (along with that of 
other discontented groups), Essex had tacitly promised to 
promote religious toleration.** Hence Wright felt no moral 
obloquy in enjoying the fruits of his role as an informer, during 
the months he spent as a guest in the circle which included the 
Earls of Rutland and Southampton.** Certainly the idealistic 
Anthony Bacon saw no reason to consider his role discreditable. 
When Bacon’s aunt reproached him with being too intimate 
with Wright, she was told of the infallible signs of the priest’s 
“ loyal and dutiful heart to his sovereign and country.” * Some- 
time later, Francis Bacon himself made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to intercede in Wright’s behalf, once with the Queen 
and again with Cecil.”° 

English Catholics in general appreciated Essex’s efforts in 
their behalf, and probably became familiar with the details of 
Wright’s experiment in toleration. When spies confirmed the 
news he had brought from Spain, the Earl went to the Queen 
and told her that Wright was “ as good a subject as any she had 
and should have the liberty of his conscience, which was all he 
demanded.” ** Her reward, permission late in the summer of 
1595 to make a formal visit to his native city of York, en- 
couraged the Papists and aroused a storm of protest among the 


22 Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Salisbury Manuscripts, 5. 
283-84; Birch, 1. 308-9. 

*3 J. B. Black, The Reign of Elizabeth 1558-1603 (Oxford, 1936), p. 373. Cf. 
T. B. Howell, A Complete Collection of State Trials . . . (London, 1816), 1, 1347, 
1351, and passim. 

*4 According to C. C. Stopes, The Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s Patron (Cambridge, 1922), p. 212, Southampton answered his prose- 
cutor at the trial “that he knew no priests but only Wright, and that he had had 
no conversation with him.” I suppose he meant, about the conspiracy. 

*® Birch, 2. 129-36. 

°° Ibid., 2. 70-2. 

27 C0. S. P., Dom., 1598-1601, pp. 216-17. 
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8 


Anglican clery,”* some of it probably inspired by Cecil. How 
much Jonson knew of these events we can merely conjecture.” 

Wright's failure to achieve personal toleration was ultimately 
due to the assistance he gave Essex. Cecil immediately set out 
to eliminate his rival’s tool and found his first opportunity in 
the widespread indignation over Wright’s public argument with 
the Archbishop of York.*® In spite of Essex’s power, Cecil was 
able to order Wright’s “ restraint in her Majesty’s name.” * 

Throughout the next two years (1596-97) , which he spent in 
honorary imprisonment at the Dean of Westminster’s house, 
Wright continued to make Essex “ acquainted with those things 
which he judged in any case to concern the good and conserva- 
tion of her Majesty and kingdom,” * although he became bitter 
about Essex’s apparent inability to secure his freedom and at 
times even questioned the Earl’s intentions. Meanwhile, the 
priest was not willing to cease his agitation for the Church. 
Wright’s powers of persuasion were far above average, it ap- 
pears, for in Sept., 1597, he was charged with having converted 
a promising young Anglican divine and Latin poet, Dr. William 
Alabaster, with whom he had frequently argued around the 
Dean’s table.** On the continent Wright had taught the Jesuit 
course in “ controversies,” which dealt specifically with argu- 
ments against heretics.*° May we not suppose that he exhibited 
an intellectual outlook which would also appeal to Jonson, who 
was vitally concerned with the philosophical aspects of religion? 


°S Strype, Part Three, 2, 305-6; Birch, 1.307. 

*° Although Jonson had an intense personal dislike of Cecil and did not com- 
pletely outgrow it even after the Earl became his patron, he was discreetly silent 
about the struggle between Essex and Cecil. 

°° Strype, Part Three, 2. 305-6; Birth, 1. 307; H. M. C., Salisbury, 12. 232, shows 
that in 1602 the authorities were still concerned about his visit to York. 

81 Birch, 2. 151. 

8° Birch, 2. 179-80. 

88 E.g., his dispute with Dr. William Barlow (Ibid., 2. 479-80) . 

34H, M. C., Salisbury, 7. 394; John H. Pollen, S.J., “ William Alabaster, a 
Newly Discovered Catholic Poet of the Elizabethan Age,” Month, 102. 427. It is 
reasonable to suppose that Jonson knew Alabaster before 1598. They both studied 
in Westminster School c. 1585. Moreover, Jonson must have known his reputation 
as a Latinist, so that the report of his conversion would have caught his atten- 
tion. There is one unsubstantiated report (7. M. C., Salisbury, 7. 394) that Wright 
and Alabaster collaborated on “a tragedy against the Church of England.” Could 
Alabaster have been instrumental in bringing Wright and Jonson together? 

8° Pitzeus, p. 812. 
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If Jonson was not already familiar with the priest’s reputa- 
tion for loyalty, it may have been brought to his attention by 
the very treatise for which he wrote a dedicatory sonnet. For 
Wright actually finished his work in Sept., 1598,°° perhaps a 
few days before Jonson was accused of manslaughter (Sept. 
22, 1598). In the preface, Wright sets forth his patriotic in- 
tentions in a most elaborate fashion. Unlike all his other publi- 
cations, which were issued from secret presses,* a copy of this 
treatise was carried by Wright himself to the Bishop of London, 
the official censor, with a request for permission to print it under 
governmental auspices.** 

Note that Jonson wrote a sonnet in praise of this treatise by 
Father Wright, who completed it immediately before the 
dramatist was converted to Catholicism by some priest. It is 
difficult to dismiss the juxtaposition of these two events as 
coincidence. But if (as our hypothesis proposes), Wright 
showed Jonson his manuscript, which was barely completed 
when its author sought a disarming prelude to his religious 
arguments, Jonson’s decision to make a contribution to the 
labors of his spiritual advisor seems fitting and probable. 

This interpretation of the event becomes even more plausible 
when it becomes clear that Wright had convenient access to 
Jonson’s cell. By the time of Jonson’s imprisonment, Wright 
was confined to Bridewell,*® a prison only a few blocks from 
Old Bailey where the dramatist stood trial. One might suppose 
that Wright’s being in prison at this time would exclude the 
possibility of his being responsible for Jonson’s conversion. 
Actually, the reverse is true. Even with the connivance of a 
friendly jailer,’ most priests would have hesitated to risk their 
freedom through recognition by one of the spies who infested 
such areas. In practice, the priests who dared to visit jails, 
especially to seek new converts, were those out on daily parole 
from some prison in the neighborhood. And Wright must have 


36, M. C., Salisbury, 8. 395. 

87 Ibid., 10. 125, 135-36. 

38 Tbid., 8. 395. 

8° As a punishment for converting Alabaster (H. M. C., Salisbury, 7. 394; Birch, 
1. 359-60; C. S. P., Dom., 1598-1601, p. 10). 

*°Such as the one who saved Jonson from the spies set on him in prison 
(Herford and Simpson, 1. 139). 
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had this privilege,** at least when the Earl was in favor at court 
and still willing to bestow minor favors on a priest who might 
sometime again be of assistance.** Early in 1599 a report was 
being circuiated that Wright could go “ wherever in the city he 
pleased.” ** 

One further circumstance appears incompatible with our 
hypothesis—namely, that Jonson’s dedication was not used in 
the first edition of the work in 1601, but appeared for the first 
time in the 1604 edition. This difficulty is met by Wright’s 
explicit statement that the Bishop of London refused to return 
the manuscript he received in September,** that Wright 
thought it was irrevocably lost until the pirated edition ap- 
peared,*° but that he had preserved another copy of the trea- 
tise.*° If Jonson wrote the dedication during his imprisonment, 
therefore, it would not have accompanied the copy sent to the 
Bishop of London. 

This web of circumstantial evidence, once it is confirmed, 
will also shed light on several other episodes in Jonson’s career; 
for example, the experience of having “ two damned Villans ” 
set to spy on hin in prison.** The obvious explanation is that 
the government (that is, Cecil’s forces) sought to prove that 
his change in religion indicated a dangerous disloyalty to the 
throne. Since Cecil was already searching for evidence that 
Essex himself was disloyal, however, and since Cecil later 
charged more than once that Essex was plotting with the 


“1—In October, 1598, Wright conveyed to Anthony Bacon “my most ‘ affectuall ’ 
thanks in moving . . . for some little enlargement for me” (H. M. C., Salisbury, 
8. 395). 

42 Birch, 2. 71-2. Apparently Wright was adept in obtaining such privileges, 
although he regularly complained of severe treatment. Only a year after the 
execution of Essex, Wright had found another patron and, though a prisoner at the 
Clink, went “into London at his pleasure” (Foley, 1. 46.). 

480.8. P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 217. 

44, M. C., Salisbury, 8. 395. 

‘8 The popularity of this pirated edition was largely responsible for Wright’s 
decision to expand and republish it at a time immediately after the accession of 
James I, when the priest was again immersed in his plans to secure toleration for 
English Catholics. (H. M. C., Salisbury, 15. 216-17.) Also instrumental may have 
been his desire to pay a fulsome tribute to the Earl of Southampton, whose ties 
with Catholicism were far from severed, in the hope of encouraging that royal 
favorite to press for religious toleration. 

46 Cf, the dedication of The Passions of the Minde in Generall, 1604. 

47 Herford and Simpson, 1. 139. 
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Catholics (with Wright as “Exhibit A” in the charges) ,*° we 
may safely infer that Jonson had accidentally become a poten- 
tial source of information about the connection between Essex 
and the Papists. For the moment, at least, the young play- 
wright found himself a pawn in the dominating political rivalry 
of his day. 


Drake University 


“°C. 8. P., Dom., 1598-1601, pp. 465-66, 568-69. 
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THE PLEASURES OF TRAGEDY * 
By Ear. R. WassERMAN 


That the major function of a tragedy is to produce some kind 
of beneficial effect upon the spectator through the excitation of 
pity and fear was, of course, the central tenet of eighteenth- 
century dramatic theory, even though the exact nature of the 
benefit and the methods whereby it is produced remained mat- 
ters for debate. But eighteenth-century England did little 
more than repeat the Renaissance interpretations of Aristotle’s 
obscure description of emotional catharsis. Indeed, it was 
inclined to accept the moral value of tragedy as a profound 
truth and to move on to lesser matters—usually problems of 
dramatic form, rather than the relationship of the spectator to 
the play. However, in dealing with an attendant problem, the 
source of the pleasure that lies in tragic spectacle, the eighteenth 
century was far more original, applying to its solutions the 
current investigations into psychology and moral philosophy, 
and eventually formulating a new esthetic for the tragic drama. 
At the beginning of the century, the question was only occa- 
sionally glanced at, but after about 1750 it became of major 
importance and tended to color the critics’ entire concept of 
tragedy. 

Simply stated, the problem is this: Granted that the purpose 
of tragedy is to excite pity and fear for our advantage, why do 
we find pleasure, or something like pleasure, in the dramatic 
representation of an action that is painful and repellent in real 
life? Why in the temple of pleasure do we erect the godess of 
pain? True, all literature becomes pleasing through artistry, 
but is not the cheerful subject, artistically developed, so vastly 
superior as to cause us to avoid the tragic drama? Why it is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the house of 
feasting has been a question vital enough to vex the critics from 


* After this paper was completed, Mr. Baxter Hathaway’s article “'The Lucre- 
tian ‘Return upon Ourselves,’” PMLA 62 (1947). 672-89, appeared. There one 
may find an excellent study of what I have called the “ Hobbesian doctrine.” Mr. 
Hathaway has centered his study around the passage from Lucretius quoted below, 
and has examined his aspect of the subject somewhat more extensively than I have. 
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the Italian Renaissance commentators on Aristotle and Horace 
to the host of modern estheticians who have been taught by the 
psychologist to deal with it in such terms as sadism, masochism, 
psychical distance, empathic response, and intensity of vicari- 
ous experience. In their larger aspects, the answers reflect the 
changing concepts of the passions and form part of the evolu- 
tion of the esthetic of pain. 

Aristotle himself offered little help toward a solution. It is 
implicit in the Poetics that the catharsis is itself pleasurable, 
that the delight arises from the resulting calm of mind, all pas- 
sion spent. But here and elsewhere he also wrote of the delight 
men take in learning and in perceiving imitations. These two 
also came to be explanations of the problem; but nowhere did 
Aristotle directly face the dilemma, and in his analysis of 
pleasure in the Rhetoric he supplied a large number of causes, 
any one of which could be attributed to tragedy. 

The Italian Renaissance critics and the Dutch commentators 
of the seventeenth century, however, frequently recognised the 
problem, no doubt because of the Horatian insistence upon both 
profit and delight; and they promulgated two major resolutions 
that persisted throughout the eighteenth century. Both are 
deducible from Aristotle. The more prominent answer makes 
the pleasure flow from the ethical workings of the tragedy. 
Minturno, for example, claimed that the tragic dramatist 
arouses delight partially by his artistry, and that through the 
delightful artistry he moves the passions of pity and fear. “ Yet 
this horror and this pity by delighting us purge us from like pas- 
sions,” and hence the purgation creates further pleasure. The 
profit and the pleasure: of tragedy are interrelated. Others 
arrived at approximately this same conclusion by other routes. 
According to Scaliger, man delights in learning: “ pleasure does 
not reside in joy alone, but in everything fitted to instruct ”; 
and tragedy teaches the highest moral truths.? Vossius made 
the prudence that tragedy inculcates a secondary source of the 


oa 


pleasure.“ And Castelvetro, though he was inclined to believe 


* Literary Criticism, Plato to Dryden, ed. Allan H. Gilbert (1940), pp. 289-90. 

* Select Translations from Scaliger’s Poetics, trans. F. Padelford (New York, 
1905), p. 66. 

* Gerardus Joannes Vossius, De Artis Poeticae Natura ac Constitutione Liber 
(Amsterdam, 1647), p. 47. 
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that tragedy exists for pleasure and not for its moral utility, 
and though he attributed much of the pleasure of tragedy to 
the delight one finds in the marvelous (arising from both the 
fable and the skill of the poet in overcoming the difficulties 
of imitation), nevertheless made the ethical satisfaction that 
tragedy affords the spectator the essential reason why it pleases. 
Of the two acceptable forms of tragedy, he wrote, one depicts 
the passage of a good man from misery to happiness, and the 
spectator rejoices in the justice of fate. The other form depicts 
the fall of a good man, and the spectator finds pleasure, not in 
the events, but in his discovery of his own moral sense that fate 
has been unjust: “ we realize that we ourselves are good, since 
unjust things displease us; this realization is a very great pleas- 
ure to us because of the natural love that we have for our- 
selves.” * To these causes Castelvetro added the pleasure of 
learning; for through tragedy we learn for ourselves that maa 
is subject to misfortunes. But the differences notwithstanding, 
these critics agreed that man is basically a moral animal, and 
that the moral values of tragedy therefore give him pleasure. 
Although this solution should have been gratifying to the 
moralistic eighteenth century, the new psychology first subordi- 
nated it as the explanation of a secondary source of pleasure, 
and later the new moral philosophy merged it with the theory 
of sympathy, by which the delight in tragedy was eventually to 
be explained. Nevertheless, a few analyses will illustrate how 
the eighteenth century perpetuated and rephrased the theory 
of the Italian commentators. One anonymous critic of 1770— 
possibly Thomas Sheridan—argued that the pleasure is found, 
not in tragic distress, which remains repellent, but in our ad- 
miration for the virtues of the hero as he resists adversity. 
“ Virtue, ever lovely, while labouring under distress appears 
with a double lustre—Constrained by its attractions, we run 
to the theatre, and embrace objects of distress, notwithstanding 
the pain they afford us.”* Therefore, the tragic elements are 
not ends in themselves, but the necessary devices for putting 
into vigorous play the hero’s virtues. Similarly, John Sted- 
man, having postulated that the tragic hero must be innocent, 


5 Gilbert, p. 351. 
4 Scots Magazine, 32 (1770) .15. 
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found that “ while our sympathy and tears are drawn out, we 
feel a tacit satisfaction in seeing virtue and a nobleness of soul 
superior to every natural evil; and we are able to account for 
our desire to be present at the exhibition of tragedies, though 
their terminations be disastrous and mournful.” ° The theory 
that man, delighting in moral values, enjoys perceiving the 
moral vigor and resistance of tragic characters eventually be- 
came part of Joanna Baillie’s curious dramatic experiments ° 
and was developed into an esthetic of the sublime and the 
pathetic by Richard Payne Knight.’ 

The other early solution makes tragic pleasure spring from 
the dramatist’s artistry rather than anything distinctively 
tragic. Man delights in perceiving imitations, in comparing the 
imitation with the original; and a tragic action, being a diffi- 
cult subject to imitate pleasingly, offers the artist his severest 
test. 

I see your sorrows flow up to the brim, 

And overflow your cheeks with brinish tears: 
But though this sight bring surfeit to the eye, 
Delight your ears with pleasing harmony, 

That ears may countercheck your eyes, and say, 
“Why shed your tears, this deed is but a Play.” § 


‘ 


Of this passage Charles Lamb was to write that the “ whole 
theory of the reason of our delight in Tragic Representations, 
which has cost so many elaborate chapters of Criticism, is con- 
densed in these four last lines: Aristotle quintessentialised.” ° 
A sixteenth-century commentator on Horace, Jason Denores, 
found tragedy more pleasant than comedy because of the 
greater artificiality of the former, and therefore because of the 
artistic difficulties the dramatist must overcome.’° Castelvetro, 
when he was direct enough to reject the concept of catharsis, 
also adopted this view. Mazzoni attributed to imitation all 
pleasures gained from art; *' and Guarini, denying that purga- 


* [John Stedman], Laelius and Hortensia (Edinburgh, 1782), p. 158. 

® See “Introductory Discourse”? to A Series of Plays (1798). 

7 An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste (1805). See also English 
Review 14 (1789) . 128-9. 

® Robert Yarrington, Two Lamentable Tragedies (1601). 

® Lamb, Works, ed. Lucas, 4. 439. 

20See Marvin T. Herrick, The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Literary 
Criticism, 1531-1555 (Urbana, Illinois, 1946), p. 43. 
1 Gilbert, p. 377. 
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tion is a necessary objective of tragedy, wrote that “If then 
tragedy delights, it does it by imitating, and does it in the way 
in which men deceive a child who dislikes medicine, by smear- 
ing the edge of the glass, as Lucretius says, with some sweet 
thing to make easy for him the drinking of the medicine.” * 
Vossius, with Poetics 4 clearly in mind, attributed the pleasure, 
not to the calamities of the tragic hero, but to the art of the 
poet, just as in observing pictures of monsters we delight, not 
in the subjects, but in the painter’s skill Finally, Milton 
interpreted Aristotle as having written that the purpose of 
tragedy is to temper and reduce pity and fear “ to just measure 
with a kind of delight, stirr’d up by reading or seeing those 
passions well imitated.” *” 

Since this doctrine conformed with the neoclassic interest in 
imitation, it was frequently employed in the eighteenth century 
as a supplementary explanation. It explained to Addison, for 
example, why “ the Description of a Dunghill is pleasing to the 
Imagination, if the Image be represented to our Minds by suit- 
able Expressions.” ** But Alexander Gerard, although he be- 
longed to the school of sympathy and although he added 
secondary explanations of a more recent discovery, considered 
the pleasure in imitation the major reason why we delight in 
tragedy. Through this pleasure, which “ overpowers and con- 
verts into delight even the wneasy impressions which spring 
from the objects imitated,” we are able to enjoy representations 
of deformity, such as mountains, or of morally evil characters, 
such as Iago.’* Therefore, the effectiveness of the imitation is 
instrumental in converting the suspense, anxiety, and terror of 
tragedy into pleasure. 


I 


In general, these theories, both stemming from Aristotle, 
were harmonious with the current ethics and esthetics until the 
mid-seventeenth century, when they were superseded by two 


12 Tbid., pp. 522-3. 

12a Vossius, op. cit., p. 47. 

12> Preface to Samson Agonistes. 

18 Spectator, no. 418. 

14.4n Essay on Taste (Edinburgh, 1764, 2nd ed.), p. 52. See also Critical 
Review 3 (1757) . 362-3. 
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others, one inspired largely by the psychology of Descartes and 
the other largely by the moral philosophy of Hobbes.” 
Descartes felt it possible to account for at least the initial 
operations of the passions in terms of the properties of the 
world of extension—matter and motion—although the manner 
in which the motion is transferred to the non-physical, unex- 
tended soul, or mind, remained mysterious. Pleasure, there- 
fore, can be described as arising from the sheer physical stimu- 
lation of the animal spirits, as long as the resulting movement 
is harmonious and not so great as to harm the nervous system. 
The motion alone produces pleasure, and pity and fear, al- 
though among the most vigorous of the passions, are moderated 
into pleasure by the unreality of the drama.’* The two chief 
proponents of this Cartesian doctrine are Rapin and John 
Dennis. According to Rapin, all motions of the passions are 
delightful “ because nothing is more sweet to the Soul than 
Agitation; it pleases it self in changing the Objects, to satisfie 
the Immensity of its Desires.” *7 Therefore, drama is dull when 


*©TIn using the terms Cartesian and Hobbesian, however, I do not necessarily 
mean to imply direct influences or even an acceptance of either Descartes’ or 
Hobbes’s theory of the passions. The terms are employed here as descriptive of 
two theories of tragic pleasure, one depending upon emotional agitation and the 
other upon self-love. Descartes’ and Hobbes’s theories of the passions are similar 
at many points, the significant difference for the purpose of this study being a 
matter of emphasis. Hobbes, too, made emotional movement a prerequisite of 
pleasure, but, instead of having pleasure turn on the harmony of that movement, 
based pleasure on the agreement of the passion with the individual’s appetites. 
Dennis, for example, accepted a theory of the passions that is much closer to 
Hobbes’s than to Descartes’, but usually accounted for the pleasure of tragedy in 
terms of emotional excitation; and therefore I have labeled him Cartesian. 

*® Descartes, Philosophical Works, trans. Haldane and Ross (Cambridge, 1911), 
1. 373 (“The Passions of the Soul,” art. 94): ‘“ But the cause which brings it to 
pass that in a general way joy follows pleasurable sensation, is the fact that all 
that we call pleasurable sensation or agreeable sentiment is simply due to the fact 
that the objects of sense excite some movement in the nerves which would be 
capable of harming them had they not strength sufficient to resist the movement, 
or were the body not well disposed; and this produces in the brain an impression 
which, being instituted by nature to give evidence of this good disposition and 
this strength, represents that to the soul as a good pertaining to it, inasmuch as 
it is united to body and thus excites in it joy. It is almost the same reason which 
brings it about that we naturally take pleasure in being moved by all sorts of pas- 
sions, even by sadness and hatred, when these passions are only caused by the 
strange adventures which we see represented in a theatre, or by other similar means 
which, not being able to harm us in any way, seem pleasurably to excite our soul 
in affecting it.” See also ibid., p. 398 (art. 147) and p. 416 (art. 187). 

17 The Whole Critical Works (1706), 2. 141. 
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it fails to produce this agitation. But “of all Passions Fear 
and Pity are those that make the strongest Impressions on the 
Heart of Man. ... In effect, when the Soul is Shaken, by 
Motions so Natural and so Humane, all the Impressions it feels 
becomes [s?c] Delightful; its Trouble pleases, and the Emotion it 
finds, is a kind of Charm to it....”** Hence, “ in this Agita- 
tion consists all the Pleasure that one is capable to receive from 
Tragedy.” ** This does not, however, deny that a real motive 
for fear and pity would produce pain, and it is implicit in Rapin 
that the pleasure arises only when the spectator recognizes his 
own safety. That is, he must perceive that the drama is an 
artifice and not a reality. Dennis was clearer on this point: 
“ tho’ sometimes a vigorous lively Imitation of Creatures that 
are in their Natures noxious, may be capable of giving us 
Terror, yet Nature, by giving us a secret Intelligence that the 
Object is not real, can turn even that tormenting Passion to 
Pleasure.” *° Moreover—and this is Dennis’ recurrent thesis— 
“ Pleasure is owing to Passion.” ** The passions can be trouble- 
some only when they run counter to “ the Motions of the Will ”; 
“ that which makes some Passions in their Natures pleasant, is 
because they move with the Will, as Love, Joy, Pity, Hope, 
Terror, and sometimes Anger.” ** By tragedy the passions are 
so agitated as to call upon the reason for a check; the agitation 
purges and moderates them; and therefore the passions become 
harmonious with the will and “ are seldom any where so pleas- 
ing, and no where so safe, as they are in Tragedy.” * 





18 Tbid., p. 206. 

1° Ibid., p. 207; see also p. 213. Approximately the same explanation was offered 
by Charles Gildon: “There can be no great pleasure without strong emotions of 
the passions, and the stronger these are, the more lively and vigorous is the pleasure 
. ... the pleasure of a Tragedy justly written, rouzes all the faculties of the soul, 
and fills the whole heart with agitation, that cannot be felt without the highest, 
and most sovereign pleasure” (The Laws of Poetry, 1721, p. 183). See also his 
Complete Art of Poetry (1718), 1. 189. 

2° John Dennis, Critical Works, ed. Edward N. Hooker (Baltimore, 1939), 1. 264. 

"1 Ibid., p. 150. See also ibid., p. 338: “the more Poetry moves, the more it 
pleases and instructs: and it is for this reason that Tragedy, to those who have 
a Taste of it, is both more pleasing and more instructing than Comedy.” 

22 Ibid. The influence of Hobbes’s psychology is clearly apparent in the phrase- 
ology of this passage. Indeed, Dennis subscribed in his general philosophy to the 
principle of self-love and on at least one occasion attributed a pleasure, though 
not the essential pleasure, of tragedy to the spectator’s knowledge that he himself 
is at the moment free from calamities (ibid., p. 165; see also p. 361). 

28 Ibid., p. 151. 
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But this doctrine was best known to the later English critics 
through DuBos and Fontenelle. According to DuBos ** noth- 
ing is more disagreeable to the mind than lassitude, the absence 
of motion, and so it flies to anything that will provoke the 
passions, the stronger the better. Tragedy, therefore, by pro- 
voking emotional agitation produces a pleasure that more 
than counterbalances the pain of pity and fear. Fontenelle 
varied this theme only slightly. In accordance with the Car- 
tesian psychology, he wrote that “ Le coeur aime naturellement 
a étre remué.”*° Real tragedy would produce pain in the 
spectator, but “le mouvement de la doleur un peu moderé 
devient plaisir,” just as pleasure pushed too far becomes pain. 
Since the theatre presents an imitation of tragic action, the 
spectator is always vaguely aware that all is a fiction, and there- 
fore the agitation of the mind is moderated sufficiently to 
become pleasurable. 

If Akenside and Edward Young truly had in mind a clear 
system of thought upon which to build their explanations of the 
pleasures of tragedy, it probably was also Cartesian in essence. 
Descartes had been careful to distinguish between the passions 
and “ the interior emotions which are only excited in the soul 
by the soul itself.”** The former are excited by external 
stimuli; the latter have to do only with inner virtue and vice. 
The two are similar and may be related, but there is no neces- 
sary causal relationship between them, for they operate in 
different areas. Therefore, the interior emotions of the soul 
may be directly contrary to the passions; for example, the pas- 
sion experienced may be that of sadness, but its physiological 
motion can give a willed, or “ intellectual,” joy to the soul, if 
the passion does not alter the inner virtue of the percipient. 
To the soul buttressed with its own goodness, all passions are 
pleasurable. 


And when we read of strange adventures in a book, or see them 
represented in a theatre, which sometimes excite sadness in us, 
sometimes joy, or love, or hatred, and generally speaking all the 
passions, according to the diversity of the objects which are offered 
to our imagination; but along with that we have pleasure in feeling 


*4T’Abbé DuBos, Refléxions Critiques sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture (1719). 
25“ Des Refléxions sur la Poetique,” in Oeuvres (Paris, 1742), 3. 163. 
2° Op. cit., 1. 398 (“ The Passions of the Soul,” art. 147). 
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them excited in us, and this pleasure is an intellectual joy which 
may as easily take its origin from sadness as from any other pas- 
sion . .. . provided our soul is always possessed of something to 
content itself with inwardly, none of the troubles that come from 
elsewhere have any power to harm it, but rather serve to increase 
its joy, inasmuch as, seeing that it cannot be harmed by them, it is 
made sensible of its perfection.** 


With this Cartesian concept Akenside blended the Shaftes- 
burian doctrine of benevolence to explain the pleasures of 
tragedy. From DuBos he directly borrowed the theory that 
any form of agitation is pleasant to the mind in order to free 
it from painful indolence: ** 


... her [Nature’s] honours where nor Beauty claims, 
Nor shows of good the thirsty sense allure, 

From passion’s power alone our nature holds 
Essential pleasure. Passion’s fierce illapse 

Rouses the mind’s whole fabric. . . . *° 


But to this theory Akenside, like Descartes, added the requisite 
that the mind approve of its own moral temper in entering into 
the tragic emotions, the “heart-ennobling sorrows,” of the 
drama. Pleasure, he explained in a long allegory, attends all 
the passions so long as the passions do not impinge upon the 
inner virtue of the soul. If the spirit is conscious of its own 
virtue, then all passions, by their motion, thus administer de- 
light. Since gloom, fear, and terror can provide pleasure even 
though provoked by reality rather than an artistic representa- 
tion, we can see here the formation of the esthetic of pain—the 
romantic agony. Finally, this pleasure of even the repellent 
passions, though Cartesian in its operation, has its final cause 
in the benevolence of a Shaftesburian deity who has provided a 
. sweetly melting softness which attracts, 
O’er all that edge of pain, the social powers 
To this their proper action and their end.*° 


Young’s explanation of tragic pleasure is unfortunately con- 


fusing, especially because of its vagueness and because it clashes 


*7 Ibid., pp. 398-9 (arts. 147, 148). 
28 Note to The Pleasures of the Imagination, 2. 157. 
°° Ibid., lines 155-9. %° Tbid., lines 709-11. 
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sharply with his earlier ethical evaluations of the passions." 
This much, however, is clear: in his Conjectures, like Dennis, 
he underscored the moving power of tragedy. “ Let the epic 
poet think, the tragedian’s point is rather to feel.” ** For this 
reason he repudiated artistic ornaments and evaluated a 
tragedy by the tears it calls forth. The pleasure of this pain is 
explained by the fact that “ The movement of our melancholy 
passions is pleasant, when we are safe: We love to be at once, 
miserable, and unhurt.” ** This pleasure ultimately arises from 
the goodness of the Divinity “to show that none of our pas- 
sions were designed to give us pain, except when being pain’d 
is for our advantage on the whole; which is evident from this 
instance, in which we see, that passions the most painful ad- 
minister greatly, sometimes, to our delight.” Apparently, 
Young, like Descartes, assumed that the motion of any pas- 
sion is pleasant, and that the passions are distinct from the 
“interior emotions ” of the soul. 

Like Descartes, Hobbes also adopted a materialistic and 
mechanistic explanation of the passions and found that pleasure 
and pain are a “ motion about the heart” either helping or 
hindering the “ vital” motion.** Indeed, Hobbes resolved the 
problem of the transfer of this motion to the unextended soul 
by rejecting soul and reducing all reality to matter and motion. 
But instead of making a harmonious physiological motion the 
ultimate cause of pleasure, he determined whether the motion 
is pleasant or painful by referring all passions to the desire for 
self-gratification. 


Modes of Self-love the Passions we may call: 
Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all.*® 


The criteria of pain and pleasure are, then, the thwarting and 
satisfaction of one’s appetites. Thus, “ Pity is imagination or 
fiction of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from the 


81 Cf. A Vindication of Providence (1728) and The Centaur not Fabulous (1754), 
letters 2-4. 

82 Conjectures on Original Composition, ed. Edith J. Morley (Manchester, 1918), 
p. 36. 

33 Tbid., p. 41. 

34 Hobbes, English Works, ed. Sir William Molesworth (London, 1890), 4. 31 
(“Human Nature,” 7. 1). 

35 Pope, Essay on Man, 2. 93-4. 
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sense of another man’s calamity.” *° Although Hobbes did not 
treat directly of the pleasures of tragedy, he did analyse the 
joy that lies in grief. His point of departure is a passage from 
Lucretius, which, since it was referred to by almost. every 
theorist of tragic pleasure, may well be quoted here in full: 


It is sweet, when on the great sea the winds trouble its waters, to 
behold from land another’s deep distress; not that it is a pleasure 
and delight that any should be afflicted, but because it is sweet to 
see from what evils you are yourself exempt. It is sweet also to 
look upon the mighty struggles of war arrayed along the plains 
without sharing yourself in danger.** 
La Rochefoucault put it more cynically, if less philosophically: 
“ Dans l’adversité de nos meilleurs amis nous trouvons toujours 
quelque chose qui ne nous deplaist pas.” The causes of this 
pleasure, according to Hobbes, are “ novelty and remembrance 
of our own security present.” “© The sense of pity causes pain- 
ful grief. But the contrasting sense of our security causes 
delight because of our self-love; and novelty is an aspect of 
curiosity, which is a delight because it caters to the egocentric 
appetite for knowledge.*® Tragic pleasure, therefore, springs, 
not from the drama itself—not from the pity and fear, both 
of which are, to Hobbes, painful—but from the attendant re- 
flection it imposes upon us of our own safety.*° 

There is so strong an infusion of Hobbesian thought in Addi- 
son that we might reasonably expect to find him adopting the 
same view of tragic pleasure. “The two leading Passions 
which the more serious Parts of Poetry endeavour to stir up 
in us,” wrote Addison, “are Terror and Pity... . But how 
comes it to pass, that we should take delight in being terrified 
or dejected by a Description, when we find so much Uneasiness 
in the Fear or Grief which we receive from any other Occa- 
sion?” ** The answer is that, although the play delights 
through artistry and the provocation of the passions, the direct 
impact of the tragedy itself is not pleasure, but sorrow and pain. 


8° Op. cit., 4. 44 (“ Human Nature,” 9. 10). 

37 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 2. 1-6, trans. H. A. J. Munro (1914), p. 41. 

88 Op. cit., pp. 51-2. 

8° Tbid., pp. 50-51. 

*° John Upton’s explanation of tragic pleasure (Critical Observations on Shake- 
speare, 1748, 2nd ed., pp. 53-4) is so like Hobbes’s as to sound like a paraphrase. 

“1 Spectator, no. 418. 
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It is only when we supplement the emotional response with a 
rational comparison of the tragic events with our own circum- 
stance, that pleasure arises; for then the recognition of our own 
comparative safety satisfies our self-love: “ when we read of 
Torments, Wounds, Deaths, and the like dismal Accidents, our 
Pleasure does not flow so properly from the Grief which such 
melancholy Descriptions give us, as from the secret Compari- 
son which we make between our selves and the Person who 
suffers.” ** Therefore, the greater the misery of the tragic 
characters, the greater our pleasure. However, Addison sharply 
distinguished art from reality, for a real tragedy “ presses too 
close upon our Senses ” and therefore “ does not give us Time or 
Leisure to reflect on our selves. Our Thoughts are so intent 
upon the Miseries of the Sufferer, that we cannot turn them 
upon our own Happiness.” ** The learned Dr. Joseph Trapp 
adopted a similar explanation, supporting his arguments by 
reference to Addison and quoting the usual passage from 
Lucretius. His point of departure is the Hobbesian principle 
of self-love. There are two sources of the pleasure of tragic 
pity: by contrast, we rejoice in our own security; by a “reflex 
act” we delight in the “ generous and humane Disposition 
which inclines us to be interested in the woes of others.** This 
second source, which leans sharply toward the later doctrine 
of sympathy, is also, however, the product of self-love; for it is 
not an altruistic benevolence, but an interest in others for our 
own gratification. “...Self-love, taken in its full Latitude... 
[is] the Source of all our Passions, and the great Principle of 
human Actions.” ** Nemo felix, nisi comparatus. The terror 
that tragedy inspires, as distinct from pity, also produces a self- 
interested delight because “at first (so rapid is the Current 
of our Ideas) , we are affected with this Appearance of Distress, 
as if it was real; and then, by an agreeable Turn of Thought, 
we recollect, that this is all imaginary, and that there is no 
Danger.” *° This last explanation suggests Dr. Johnson’s an- 
swer to the debate over dramatic delusion, or sympathetic iden- 


” 


2 Ibid. ** Lectures on Poetry (1742), p. 325. 

*8 Tbid. 45 Tbid. 

*° Tbid., p. 326. Trapp greatly expanded his theories of tragic pleasure in his 
translation of the Aeneid (1755; 1st ed., 1731), 2. 194-202. There he also intro- 
duced the pleasures aroused by imitation, grandeur, and novelty as secondary 
explanations. 
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tification, and conscious awareness of the artifice of the drama. 
Since, Johnson argued, we do not fancy the misfortunes of the 
actors to be our own, but lament the suggested possibility of 
our being equally unhappy, “the delight of tragedy proceeds 
from our consciousness of fiction.” ** That is, we first suffer 
pain because the drama suggests to us our own potential dis- 
tress; and then we rejoice to realise that the potentiality has 
been prompted by a fiction and that we are safe. It is our 
safety, not the tragedy, that is the mainspring of our pleasure. 

Finally, Hume’s theory ** must be examined here, not because 
of its influence (it attracted no school of followers) , but because 
it became one of the three or four major explanations to be 
refuted by the theorists of sympathy. Despite the significant 
part he played in the moral philosophy of sympathy, Hume 
rejected this explanation of tragic pleasure because he did not 
agree that all sympathy is pleasurable. Were it so, “ An Hos- 
pital woud be a more entertaining Place than a Ball.’’*’ In- 
stead, Hume constructed an ingenious explanation of tragic 
pleasure that, partly recalling the theories of some Renaissance 
critics, makes the dramatist’s artistry the motivating force. 
Accepting the essence of both DuBos’ and Fontenelle’s theses, 
he added that if one experiences two passions at the same time, 
the dominant will absorb the subordinate and receive additional 
force from it, even though the two passions are of a directly 
contrary nature. Jealousy, for example, is painful, but love is 
agreeable. But if love is dominant, it will reverse the direc- 
tion of jealousy, and both passions will work toward pleasure. 
Similarly, artistry—through such devices as language, poetry, 
proportion, and especially imitation, which “ is always of itself 
agreeable ”—yields delight; and if the tragic events are not so 
horrifying as to produce a pain that outweighs the pleasure of 
artistry, they will multiply the esthetic delight. 

Here, then, were the points of departure for the later theorists 
of the pleasures of tragedy: the Cartesian explanation, usually 
represented by DuBos and Fontenelle; the Hobbesian, usually 
by a reference to Lucretius’ account of the shipwreck or an 


‘7 Preface to edition of Shakespeare (1765). 

“8 David Hume, “Of Tragedy,” Four Dissertations (1757), pp. 185-200. 

*°David Hume, letter to Adam Smith, 28 July 1759 (in Hume, Letters, ed. 
J. Y. T. Grieg, Oxford, 1932, 1. 169). 


4 
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allusion to “the antiquated doctrine of the philosopher of 
Malmesbury ”; and that of Hume. 

Occasionally many of these theories were eclectically linked 
to form highly complicated explanations of tragic pleasure. 
Bishop Hurd, for example, refusing only Hume’s account be- 
cause oratory intensifies, instead of redirecting, grief, agreed 
that we delight in emotional excitation (DuBos); that our 
realization of the fiction of the tragedy diminishes the pain 
until it becomes joy (Fontenelle); that divine providence has 
infused all the passions with a secret balm (Young and Aken- 
side) ; that as moral creatures we delight in our “ indignation 
at prosperous vice” and “ commiseration of suffering virtue,” 
and in the moral rectitude of our feelings (Castelvetro) .°° The 
emotional acrobatics necessary to extract pleasure from tragedy 
by these devices can be judged by Hurd’s description: 


. not only our attention is rouzed, but our moral instincts are 
gratified; we reflect with joy that they are so, and we reflect too 
that the sorrows which call them forth, and give this exercise to our 
humanity, are but fictitious. We are occupied, in a word, by a 
great event; we are melted into tears by a distressful one; the heart 
is relieved by this burst of sorrow; is cheared and animated by the 
finest moral feelings; exults in the consciousness of its own sensi- 
bility; and finds, in conclusion, that the whole is but an illusion.®* 


2 


Meanwhile, stemming from the Cambridge Platonists and 
the Latitudinarian preachers of the seventeenth century, de- 
veloped by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson into a theory of the 
moral sense of benevolence, and organized into a moral phi- 


5° Q. Horatii Flacci Epistolae ad Pisones, et Augustum, ed. Hurd (1776, 5th ed.), 
1. 97-101. 

51 Ibid., pp. 101-2. The anonymous author of An Essay upon the Present State 
of the Theatre in France, England and Italy (1760), pp. 46-56, adopts no one 
explanation, but recounts and evaluates those of Fontenelle, DuBos, Hume, and 
the Hobbesians. 

L’Abbé Batteux, without attempting to reconcile the theories, apparently accepted 
the Hobbesian and Cartesian doctrines and the theory that the disagreeable in real 
tragedy is made agreeable through dramatic imitation (Principes de la Littérature, 
Paris, 1764, 3rd ed. [1st ed., 1750], pp. 73-4, 82, 95-6; see also passage quoted by 
Thomas Twining, Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, 1812, 2. 12-13). 

A similar fusion of Hume, Fontenelle, and the Hobbesian doctrine appears in 
[Samuel Derrick], A General View of the Stage (1759), 34-6. 
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losophy by Adam Smith and his successors of the Scottish 
school, the doctrine of sympathy, in direct opposition to Hob- 
besian self-love, provided a new pattern into which to fit man’s 
emotional response to tragedy. In the more Shaftesburian 
form, this philosophy extracted pleasure from the act of benevo- 
lence itself; the other form is curiously hedonistic, pursuing 
altruistic emotions for egoistic purposes. But both forms find 
in sympathy for another the motive of the human actions that 
bind men together into a society; both describe this sympathy 
as emotional and intuitive, rather than reflective; and both 
attribute pleasure either to the act of sympathy itself or to the 
awareness of the virtue that lies in the act.. But since the 
object of sympathy may well be, and often best is, engaged in 
pain, this moral philosophy was by its very nature admirably 
equipped to account for tragic pleasure. For sympathy is “ that 
quality of the soul which renders it susceptible of almost any 
passion, by communication from the bosom of another,” °* and 
tragedy therefore transfers a distress to the spectator; but the 
act of sympathy is itself pleasurable. 


Tis woven in the world’s great plan, 
And fixed by Heaven’s decree, 

That all the true delights of man 
Should spring from Sympathy. 


Tis Nature bids, and whilst the laws 
Of Nature we retain, 

Our self-approving bosom draws 

A pleasure from its pain. 


Thus grief itself has comforts dear 
The sordid never know; 

And ecstasy attends the tear 
When virtue bids it flow. 


For when it streams from that pure source 
No bribes the heart can win, 

To check, or alter from its course, 

The luxury within.** 


The “luxury within,” which largely motivated the extensive 
eighteenth-century literature of sentimentalism and melan- 


52 George Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776), 1. 320. 
58 William Cowper, “Lines Addressed to Miss 
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choly, became the.major explanation of tragic pleasure and, 
in turn, established new sentimental principles of tragedy. 

Edmund Burke’s theory will serve to illustrate how the doc- 
trine of sympathy was applied to tragedy. The seeds of this 
theory can be traced back at least as far as Shaftesbury, who 
wrote that 


. . Where a series or continued succession of the tender and kind 
affections can be carried on, even through fears, horrors, sorrows, 
griefs, the emotion of the soul is still agreeable. ... For thus when 
by mere illusion, as in a tragedy, the passions of this kind are skil- 
fully excited in us, we prefer the entertainment to any other of 
equal duration. We find by ourselves that the moving our pas- 
sions in this mournful way, the engaging them in behalf of merit 
and worth, and the exerting whatever we have of social affection 
and human sympathy, is of the highest delight. . . . °** 


Burke distinguished two sets of passions, one selfish and one 
social. Of the latter, the most important is sympathy, the pas- 
sion whereby “ we enter into the concerns of others.” °** More- 
over, it is part of the divine scheme of things that, in order to 
bind us together into an integrated society, this interest in the 
distresses of others, a passion which arises from love, should 
carry with it a mixed pleasure. Pleasure, or, at any rate, an 
intense and involving interest, is nature’s gift, or instrument, 
so that we may fulfill her benevolent purposes, even though 
they embody the painful. We do not wish tragedy to occur, 
but we enjoy our sympathy with the participants when it does 
occur. This theory logically lead Burke, who was, after all, 
more the political and social philosopher than the esthetician, 
to conclude that real tragedy is more interesting than an imita- 
tion of tragic action, since our social instinct for sympathetic 
interest in suffering is designed to accomplish real, not esthetic, 
ends. To compensate partially for the difference between the 
reality and the representation, Burke called upon the ancient 
theory of imitation, imitation being to Burke another of the 


588 Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson (1900), 1. 297. For Francis Hutcheson’s 
echo of Shaftesbury, see his letter, dated 1725, in [James Arbuckle’s] Hibernicus’s 
Letters (1734, 2nd ed.), 1. 86: “our desiring such Sights [ie., tragical Representa- 
tions] flows from a kind Instinct of Nature, a secret Bond between us and our 
Fellow-Creatures.” 

54.4 Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (1757), p. 21. 
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social passions. Insofar as stage tragedy is necessarily unreal, 
we enjoy the artistry whereby the imitation is effected. Never- 
theless, it is the dramatist’s duty to approach reality as nearly 
as possible to make our sympathetic pleasure the greater. The 
resulting emotion in the spectator is not simple pleasure, but a 
mixed passion—‘an appetite after pain,” Lord Kames de- 
scribed it, “ an inclination to render one’s self miserable.” *° As 
Hugh Blair described this “luxury of woe,” since the pity 
effected 


includes benevolence and friendship, it partakes . . . of the agree- 
able and pleasing nature of those affections. The heart is warmed 
by kindness and humanity, at the same moment at which it is 
afflicted by the distresses of those with whom it sympathizes: and 
the pleasure arising from those kind emotions, prevails so much in 
the mixture, and so far counterbalances the pain, as to render the 
state of mind, upon the whole, agreeable.*® 


Little was added to Burke’s theory by the other critics of 
the eighteenth century, but until the early nineteenth century 
the doctrine of sympathy was almost consistently called upon 
to explain the pleasures of tragedy. The methods of refuting 
the earlier theories occasionally differed, Burke’s explanation 
was occasionally modified, and sometimes it was blended with 
others; but it served Adam Smith,’ Hugh Blair,°* Lord Kames,” 


55 Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion (Edinburgh, 1751), 
p. 14. 

°° Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Philadelphia, 1829; 1st ed., 1783), p. 
515. It is curious that apparently none of the eighteenth-century theorists of tragic 
pleasure referred to St. Augustine’s account of his youthful delight in tragedy. 
Although Augustine later lamented the finding of pleasure in another’s grief, dreaded 
the corruption that misguided compassion may cause, and therefore condemned 
stage-plays, his analysis of his earlier feelings anticipates the theory of sympathy 
in almost every detail. Tragedy pleases because pity induces a pleasurable fellow- 
feeling, even though the sorrows of others which arouse the pity are, in themselves, 
distasteful to the spectator: “quid est, quod ibi homo vult dolere, cum spectat 
luctuosa atque tragica, quae tamen pati ipse nollet? Et tamen pati vult ex eis 
dolorem spectator, et dolor ipse est voluptas eius .... si autem doleat, manet 
intentus, et gaudens lacrimatur. Lacrimae ergo amantur et dolores? Certe omnis 
homo gaudere vult. An cum miserum neminem esse libeat, libet tamen esse 
misericordem; quod quia non sine dolore est, hac una causa amantur dolores? Et 
hoc de illa vena amicitiae est” (Confessions, 3. 2). 

57 Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759). 

58 Tectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (1783). 

5°“ Of Our Attachment to Objects of Distress,” Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion (Edinburgh, 1751); Elements of Criticism (New 
York, 1860; Ist ed., Edinburgh, 1762), pp. 213-4. 
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George Walker,®’ George Campbell,** Lucy Aiken,” Henry 
Kirke White, and many others.” 


®°* On Tragedy and the Interest in Tragical Representations,” Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester 5 (1798) . 319-45. 

°! The Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776), Bk. 1, ch. 11. 

°° J. and A. L. Aikin, Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose (1773), pp. 44-6; 119-20; 
190-214. 

°3 Remains, ed. Southey (1810), 2. 211-17. 

®4See especially [James Usher], Clio, or a Discourse on Taste (1803; 1st ed., 
1767), pp. 137-9; Louis Racine, Traité de la Poésie Dramatique (1752), in Oeuvres 
(Paris, 1808), 6. 358-60; and Basil Barrett, Pretensions to a Final Analysis of .. . 
Sublimity ... with an Appendix, Explaining the Causes of the Pleasure which is 
Derived from Tragedy (1812). 

In the Théorie des Sentimens Agréables (Paris, 1749; translated as The Theory 
of Agreeable Sensations, London, 1749, Edinburgh, 1766, London, 1774) of Louis 
Jean Lévesque de Poiiilly the Cartesian theory and the doctrine of benevolence 
supplement each other. “Il y a un plaisir attaché & tous les mouvemens du coeur, 
ou la haine et la crainte ne dominent point” (p. 39). Tragedy delights by pro- 
voking vigorously the physical agitation caused by benevolence, “dont le charme 
secret est assez puissant pour changer la douleur méme en plaisir, et rendre les 
larmes plus agréables que le rire” (p. 47). But because of his acceptance of the 
Cartesian doctrine, de Poiiilly is led to require that the tragic events be recog- 
nized as a fabrication; otherwise the emotion would be unpleasant fear and horror: 
“sans inquiéter l’amour que nous nous portons a nous-mémes, ils [les tragédies] 
interessant celui que nous portons 4 tous les hommes vertueux ” (pp. 47-8). 

Charles Avison (An Essay on Musical Expression, 1752, pp. 6-7.) concluded 
that the terror excited by tragedy is enjoyable because “the Sense of our Security 
mixes itself with the terrible Impressions, and melts them into a very sensible 
Delight ”; but he attributed to sympathy the pleasure drawn from tragic grief. 

Arthur Murphy (Gray’s-Inn Journal, no. 76, in Works, 1786, 6. 216-24) assigned 
the cause of tragic pleasure to both the heightened movement of the spectator’s 
passions and his moral self-approbation upon engaging in the act of sympathy; 
but he hinted that there are also other causes. 

Thomas Twining (Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, 1812, 2nd. ed., 2. 16-18) wrote 
vaguely of the pleasure of tragic,imitation and all passions raised through fiction, 
but he emphasized the “ delicious feelings” that accompany sympathy for tragic 
characters. 

In the anonymous Cursory Remarks on Tragedy, on Shakespear, and on Certain 
French and Italian Poets, Principally Tragedians (1774), pp. 23-4, the pleasure of 
tragedy is attributed to the delight of sympathy, but the author also makes use of 
the Hobbesian theory and repeats Fontenelle’s and DuBos’ hypotheses. See also 
ibid., p. 1. 

A similar explanation, but with far greater emphasis upon the pleasure springing 
from sympathy (i.e., pity, which contains pleasurable love), appears in [?William 
Greenfield], Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures Received from Literary Com- 
positions (1809), pp. 94-8, 120-22. 

Thomas Barnes (“On the Pleasures which the Mind in many Cases Receives 
from Contemplating Scenes of Distress,” Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester 1 [1785]. 144-58) likewise emphasized sympathy, but also 
had recourse to the Hobbesian and Cartesian theories, and to Hume’s explanation. 

The theory offered by Erasmus Darwin is curiously vague and fine-spun, but it 
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The other explanations of tragic pleasure discussed in this 
paper, although they are by no means Aristotelian, do not 
seriously interfere with the Aristotelian and neo-Aristotelian 
theories of tragedy. One can believe that tragic pleasure lies 
in self-love or imitation or eloquence or emotional agitation, 
and yet accept the didactic function of tragedy or the doctrine 
of the tragic flaw or the theses that tragic characters should be 
illustrious and that tragedy should excite pity for the char- 
acters and fear for oneself. But the theory of sympathy runs 
counter to many of these doctrines and either explicitly or 
implicitly established a new dramatic doctrine.” Indeed, at 
heart the theory of sympathy requires a new perceptive atti- 
tude toward the stage. Except for the Cartesian doctrine, the 
earlier theories demand a conscious intervention of the reason 
to extract the pleasure from tragedy; and the Cartesian doctrine 
is not inimical to this rationalism, for one can enjoy emotional 


places greatest emphasis upon the pleasure of sympathy: the tragic consists of 
“Distress attended with Pity, which is said to be allied to Love, the most agree- 
able of all our passions” (Poetical Works, 1806, 2. 116 [The Loves of the Plants, 
Interlude 2]; see also The Temple of Nature, canto 3, note to line 246). However, 
Darwin, like the Cartesians, provided that the too-distressful may also arouse 
pleasure “similar to that which we frequently have felt on awakening from a 
distressful dream; we are glad that it is not true.” (The illustration had pre- 
viously been used by Hurd to clarify Fontenelle’s thesis.) The result is a spectator 
allernating between sympathetic belief and Johnsonian disbelief. 

In his Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion (1772-4) Joseph Priestley 
adopted the entire machinery of the theory of sympathy to explain tragic pleasure, 
although even there he introduced a tinge of Cartesianism: “the pains of sympathy 
do not, in general, agitate the mind beyond the limits of pleasure” (Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works, 1817-31, 2. 44-5). However, in his Course of Lectures on 
Oratory and Criticism (composed 1762; published 1777) he abandoned this ex- 


~ planation for the theory that the examination of the artist’s success in overcoming 


the difficulty of imitation produces pleasure, but especially for both the Cartesian 
and Hobbesian explanations (ibid., 23. 447). 

Although Alexander Gerard placed greatest emphasis upon the pleasure of imita- 
tion, he added that sympathy and emotional agitation moderated by the aware- 
ness that the tragedy is fictitious also contribute to tragic delight (An Essay on 
Taste, Edinburgh, 1764, pp. 51-2, 72, 81-4). 

Elements of the theory of tragic sympathy are also evident in Hurd (see above). 
Our indignation at vice and pity for suffering virtue are made pleasurable “ to 
quicken us in the exercise of those social offices ”; and we delight in recognising the 
rectitude of our sympathies (op. cit., pp. 100-101). 

®5 Nowhere was this doctrine expressed in full, nor were the critics of the school 
of sympathy in complete agreement. What is here attempted is to determine the 
dominant tendencies that follow from the theory that the pleasure of tragedy 
arises from the act of sympathy. 
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stimulation and yet judge the play rationally. The theory of 
imitation, for example, makes necessary that the spectator con- 
sciously compare the representation with reality before he can 
be pleased; and the Hobbesian explanation makes necessary a 
vivid recollection of one’s own safety (“ we reflect with Pleasure 
upon our Uneasiness,” wrote Trapp) .°” But according to the 
school of sensibility, since the act of sympathy is intuitive and 
emotional, and since the pleasure springs from the act of sym- 
pathy, the spectator’s response to the play is equally a matter 
of feeling and intuition. Both the delight and the pain that we 
derive from tragedy, wrote Burke, is “ antecedent to any rea- 
soning, by an instinct that works us to its own purposes, with- 
out our concurrence.” © Even the delight in imitation that 
Burke allowed to the small differential between reality and 
representation occurs “ without any intervention of the reason- 
ing faculty.” °’ Therefore the whole tendency of this form of 
criticism is directed away from conscious and fastidious artistry, 
away from the extensive body of formal criticism that had been 
developed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Taste 
and appreciation are less dependant upon breadth of experience 
and intellectual discrimination than upon an inner humane 
sensitivity. “ Who,” asked George Walker, “under the pos- 
session of sympathetic sorrow, has his eyes fixed upon an object 
of intellectual taste, and feasts in proportion to the opinion 
which he has of the poet’s skill? ” © It is not the man of letters, 
he added, who is the best judge of tragedy, not the man learned 
in formal criticism; “ tragedy exercises her utmost power on 
even the unlearned and untutored, if there be found a feeling 
and benevolent heart.” °° Therefore, meticulous artistry not 
only is inessential to the dramatist but may impede his 
sympathy: 

_ . it was to their [the Elizabethans’| exquisite sensibility, to their 
ignorance of art and fastidious refinement, which might have 


diverted them from the resistless eloquence of nature, that they owe 
their superiority over the lettered sons of every age and nation. 


658 The Work of Virgil, trans. Joseph Trapp (1755), 2. 194. 

°° Philosophical Enquiry (1757), p. 25. See also Cursory Remarks on Tragedy 
(1774), pp. 17-22. 

67 Philosophical Enquiry, p. 28. 

°8 Op. cit., p. 328. °° Tbid., p. 332. 
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But, whatever be the skill of the poet, whether that of nature, or 
art, or of both; this skill is not critically examined into during the 
representation; it is felt; it no more requires the critic’s acumen to 
capacitate us for this effect, than the philosopher’s penetration into 
nature to feel the lightning.” 


Directly related to the theme that the response to tragedy 
is intuitive is the conclusion that tragedy is effective in propor- 
tion as it creates an illusion of reality. The Cartesians required 
that the drama be sufficiently artificial to reduce the agitation 
from pain to pleasure; the Hobbesians that the unreality be 
great enough to keep the spectator aware of his safety (‘‘ the 
delight of tragedy,” wrote Johnson, “ proceeds from our con- 
sciousness of fiction ’’) ; and though imitation seeks to represent 
“general nature ” it does not strive to reproduce reality. On 
the other hand, sympathy is a social instinct designed for real 
situations, and consequently is more operative as the tragedy 
moye closely approximates reality. Moreover, by the act of 
sympathy one divests himself of his own personality, identifies 
another’s feelings and circumstances with his own, and, in a 
sense, becomes that other person. To effect this translation, 
the tragedy must appear true: “we surrender ourselves up 
entirely to the poet; we enter into his views; we are carried out 
of ourselves into his fictitious scenes, as if they were real.” 
“T imagine,” Burke wrote, “ we shall be much mistaken if we 
attribute any considerable part of our satisfaction in tragedy 
to a consideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its representa- 
tions no realities. The nearer it approaches the reality, and the 
further it removes us from all idea of fiction, the more perfect 
is its power.” ** Both themes—intuitive response and the sense 
of illusion—appear in Henry Kirke White’s refutation of 
Hume’s emphasis upon the pleasing power of the dramatist’s 
artistry: “ The self-recollection necessary to render this art a 
source of gratification, must weaken the illusion; and whatever 
weakens the illusion, diminishes the effect.” ** 

The operation of the sympathetic imagination and the conse- 


7 Tbid., p. 338. 

71 Ibid., p. 343; see also pp. 325-6. 

72 Op. cit., p. 26. A 

73 Op. cit., 12. 218. See also Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism (New York, 
1860), pp. 50-58, 419; Cursory Remarks on Tragedy (1774), pp. 1, 16-23; George 
Campbell, op. cit., 1. 289-90 , 302 n., 305-6; Blair, op. cit., pp. 508, 518-9. 
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quent illusion of reality suggested to some of the critics that 
the traditionally illustrious rank of the characters is not essen- 
tial to tragedy and that the misfortunes of people of common 
rank might better educe pity. “It is a mistaken idea,’ wrote 
Henry Kirke White, 


that we sympathize sooner with the distresses of kings, and illus- 
trious personages, than with those of common life. Men are, in 
fact, more inclined to commiserate the sufferings of their equals, 
than of those whom they cannot but regard rather with awe than 
pity, as superior beings, and to take an interest in incidents which 
might better happen to themselves, sooner than in those remote 
from their own rank and habits."* 


Finally, the theorists who explained tragic pleasure in terms 
of sympathy were driven by their doctrines to realise that they 
were describing a very particular type of drama, for they had 
explained only the pleasure of pity, not of fear. Therefore, 
they tended either to reject fear as one of the passions of 
tragedy, or to distinguish two types of tragedy. According to 
George Campbell, fear or terror can produce no pleasure and 
dissipates the pleasure of pity. Pity, a mixed passion, contains 
commiseration, which is painful; benevolence, a passion of the 
intermediate kind; and love, which is highly pleasurable.” The 
belief that tragedy should move both pity and fear “is more 
popular than philosophical, even though adopted by the Stagy- 
rite himself,” for “ under the name pity may be included all the 
emotions excited by tragedy.” **° Henry Kirke White added 
that “ the only passion or affection which is excited, is that of 
sympathy, which partakes of the pleasing nature of pity and 
compassion, and includes in it so much as is pleasing of hope 
and apprehension, joy, and grief.” ** Consequently he protested 
against the scenes of tragic horror by which, other critics 
argued, the spectator is taught to fear, and therefore, to avoid, 


*4 Op. cit., pp. 215-6. See also Blair, op. cit., p. 519b. 

7° George Campbell, op. cit., 1. 326. 

*° Ibid., p. $22. Blair included terror and pity in his definition of tragedy 
(op. cit., p. 506), but, upon entering into an analysis of tragedy based largely upon 
sympathy, limited himself to pity: the end of tragedy is “to affect us with pity 
for the virtuous in distress, and to afford a probable representation of the state of 
human life, where calamities often befall the best, and a mixed portion of good 
and evil is appointed for all” (p. 520). See also George Walker, p. 329. 

77 Op. cit., p. 218. 
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vice. Lord Kames, on the other hand, was led to distinguish 
between “ pathetic ” and “ moral” tragedy. The former “ has 
nothing in view but to move the passions and to exhibit pic- 
tures of virtue and vice ”; ** and Kames objected to Aristotle’s 
neglect in failing to provide for such a dramatic form. Pity is 
the ruling passion of the “ pathetic” tragedy; the “ moral ” 
tragedy excites both pity and fear.” The provision for pathetic 
drama also implies an exception to Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
tragic flaw. For, although it is necessary to paint the tragic 
hero as neither wholly good nor wholly bad if pity and fear are 
to be aroused, the most pathetic character, the one most likely 
to arouse our sympathy, is he who encounters misfortunes 
despite his innocence.*’ Plots based on “ innocent misfortunes ” 
will “ rouse our sympathy, though they inculcate no moral.” * 
Indeed, George Campbell arrived at a view of tragic characters 
directly contrary to Aristotle’s and to the one adopted by 
nearly all the Augustan critics: 


When the character hath such a mixture of good and odious quali- 
ties, as that we can neither withhold our commiseration, nor bestow 
our love; the mind is then torn opposite ways at once, by passions 
which, instead of uniting, repel one another.. Hence the piece 
becomes shocking and disgustful.*? 


On the other hand, dramatists eager to evoke pity “ are at pains 
to adorn the character of him for whom they would engage our 
pity, with every amiable quality, which, in a consistency with 
probability, they can crowd into it.” * 

The end of tragedy then becomes, not the purgation of pity 
and fear, nor the inculcation of specific moral and ethical doc- 
trines through pity and fear, but rather the exercise and 
strengthening of the spectator’s general faculty for sympathy. 


By a well wrought tragedy, all the social passions are roused. . . . 
Nothing conduces so much to improve the mind, and confirm it in 
virtue, as being continually employed in surveying the actions of 


78 Elements of Criticism (New York, 1860), p. 415. 

7° Ibid., p. 417. 

8° Jbid., pp. 417-19. 

81 Tbid., p. 418. See also George Walker, pp. 329-30. 

52 Op. cit., 1. 327. 

88 Ibid. See also [?William Greenfield], Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures 
Received from Literary Compositions (1809), pp. 123-42, 150-55. 
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others, entering into the concerns of the virtuous, approving of 
their conduct, condemning vice, and showing an abhorrence at it; 
for the mind acquires strength by exercise, as well as the body.** 


The final product is the delicate “ sensibility ” on which many 
an eighteenth-century sentimentalist prided himself. 

Here, then, arising out of the theory that the pleasures of 
tragedy lie in the act of sympathy, are the principles of senti- 
mental tragedy. Essentially innocent heroes and heroines, pos- 
sibly of common rank, encounter misfortunes through forces 
they do not control. The drama is composed for the uncritical 
masses to convey a sense of pity, to improve sensibility, and to 
appear true-to-life. And the test of the play is essentially its 
emotional power, rather than its artistry. George Walker 
nearly arrived at this formula when he wrote: “ An untutored 
genius, having strong conceptions, a heart that can enter into 
the feelings of a fellow heart, quick in catching the most strik- 
ing features of distress, judgment to select a happy tale of 
virtuous suffering, and simplicity to follow nature in her plain 
walk, will in the fabrication of tragedy reach its highest excel- 
lence.” *° These are the doctrines that lie behind the popu- 
larity of the Kotzebuian tragedy, which, according to Coleridge, 
works on our “ sluggish sympathies by a pathos not a whit more 
respectable than the maudlin tears of drunkenness.” ** Even 
earlier, in 1773, Lucy Aiken wrote that the discovery of the 
pleasure of sympathy had led the tragic dramatists to conclude 
that 


in order to please they have nothing more to do than to paint dis- 
tress in natural and striking colours. With this view, they heap 
together all the afflicting events and dismal accidents their imagina- 
tion can furnish; and when they have half broke the reader’s heart, 
they expect he should thank them for his agreeable entertainment. 
An author of this class sits down, pretty much like an inquisitor, to 
compute how much suffering he can inflict upon the hero of his 
tale before he makes an end of him: with this difference, indeed, 
that the inquisitor only tortures those who are at least reputed 


**Kames, Essay on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion (Edin- 
burgh, 1751), pp. 19-20. See also Blair, p. 507: “the intention of tragedy . . . 
[is] to improve our virtuous sensibility ”; Louis Racine, Traité de la Poésie Drama- 
tique (1752), ch. 4; Baxter Hathaway, “John Dryden and the Function of 
Tragedy,” PMLA 58 (1943) . 665-73. 

85 Op. cit., pp. 332-3. 

56 Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, 2. 159. 
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criminals; whereas the writer generally chooses the most excellent 
character in his piece for the subject of his persecution. The great 
criterion of excellence is placed in being able to draw tears plenti- 
fully; and concluding we shall weep the more, the more the picture 
is loaded with doleful events, they go on telling 


——————. of sorrows upon sorrows 
Even to a lamentable length of woe.*’ 


But although the doctrine of sympathy helped create a new 
type of drama, it did not long remain the explanation of tragic 
pleasure. Lamb found the delight in artistry; Hazlitt reverted 
to the theme of emotional agitation; Shelley invoked the Pla- 
tonic principle that “tragedy delights by affording a shadow 
of that pleasure which exists in pain.” ** Meanwhile in Ger- 
many, Kant and, following his lead, Schiller and Augustus 
William Schlegel were developing a theory of tragic pleasure 
that was at the same time being promulgated in England by 
Joanna Baillie and Richard Payne Knight: tragedy, by oppos- 
ing the spiritual aspirations of man, reveals the dignity of 
human nature and its divine origin as it resists, struggles, and 
endures. In England perhaps the largest and most unattrac- 
tive monument to the debate is the four-hundred-page treatise 
dedicated to it in 1824 by Martin McDermot.* The struggle 
to adjust the problem of the pleasures of tragedy to contem- 
porary philosophy and psychology had been renewed once 
more; for the measure of tragedy is man’s estimate of man. 


University of Illinois 


87 J. and A. L. Aikin, Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose (1773), pp. 190-92. 

88 Defence of Poetry, ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith (Oxford, 1937), p. 50. 

8° 4 Philosophical Inquiry into the Source of the Pleasures Derived from Tragic 
Representations. 








ON DR. JOHNSON’S FEAR OF DEATH 
By J. H. Hacstrum 


Samuel Johnson’s fear of death’ was so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of his mind and personality that few interpreters have 
been able to ignore it. Some have found it necessary to believe 
in early sexual irregularities to account for his gloomy agita- 
tions; and others have seen them as the result of an over- 
scrupulous conscience as a scholar, of shudderings at the thought 
of annihilation, of the “ dangerous prevalence of imagination,” 
and of a vicious melancholia tinged with insanity.2. In the 
latest full-length interpretation of Johnson, Professor Krutch 
has suggested that this much-discussed fear may perhaps have 
resulted from lack of faith and may be considered further evi- 
dence of the skeptical tenor of Johnson’s mind.’ Such interpre- 
tations, by emphasizing Boswell’s most dramatic pages and by 
speculating about the psychological roots of so intense an emo- 


* Boswell’s Life (Hill-Powell ed.) , 2. 106-7; 3. 153-4, 199-200, 294-5; 4. 299-300. 

* For a summary and interpretation of all extant evidence with respect to the 
attribution of Johnson’s remorse to sexual irregularities, see F. A. Pottle, “The 
Dark Hints of Sir John Hawkins and Boswell,” MLN 56 (1941). 325-9. For the 
other interpretations mentioned, see S. C. Roberts, Doctor Johnson (1935), pp. 
129-31; Leslie Stephen, Samuel Johnson (1879), p. 161; and W. B. C. Watkins, 
Perilous Balance, pp. 56-7, 81-2. Watkins stresses Johnson’s strong imaginative 
sensibilities. Although he admits that the religious and philosophical explanation 
is “to a large extent true,” he does not see that Johnson’s fear is the logical 
corrolary of his religious beliefs. He finds that those beliefs are “ peculiar, some- 
what mystical’ and that their real power over Johnson “ is explained by the extra- 
ordinary intensity of his imagination, which in some curious way had come to center 
in death.” Watkins’ emphasis is valuable as a study of a much-neglected aspect 
of Johnson’s imagination and of his intense personal religion. But if our analysis 
is sound, Johnson’s beliefs were in no way “ mystical’ and his preoccupation with 
death was rather natural and inevitable than “ curious.” 

8 Joseph Wood Krutch, Samuel Johnson, pp. 548-9. Krutch everywhere stresses 
Johnson’s skepticism and rationality, and ignores what Watkins emphasizes, John- 
son's intense pre-occupation with personal religion (see also pp. 24-5, 182-3, 250-2). 
Both are surely present in Johnson; and whichever is more basic in his nature, 
there is no doubt of the effect of their existing together: religion was kept anxi- 
ously at the center of Johnson’s mind much of the time. Krutch’s interpretation, 
moreover, slights Johnson’s enormous pre-occupation with the moral problem and 
his steady conviction that religious sanctions were the only efficacious means of 
creating virtue. The extent to which the interpretation presented in this paper 
differs from those of Watkins and Krutch will appear in the ensuing pages. 
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tion, have this in common: that they either ignore or seriously 
obscure the fact that Johnson, however much he may have 
suffered from it, considered fear of death a rational and neces- 
sary result of his religious position; that he recommended the 
contemplation of death to others; and that the emotion in its 
essence is easily recognizable as that religious sensibility which 
had always been prominent in Christian piety. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to analyze Johnson’s fear of death in its 
relations to his religious position and to show that it is, to an 
important extent, an integral part of a fairly consistent pattern 
of belief and emotion. Although one may never be able fully 
to explain the intensity of his feelings in these matters—those 
reasons either may lie imbedded in the man’s inmost nature or 
may appear in evidence that has not survived—it is important 
to see what Johnson himself saw and accepted: that his religion 
was a religion of fear, a fact which necessarily entailed making 
fear of death a prominent feature of private religious exercise 
and of public exhortation to morality. The argument that fol- 
lows is, of course, based on the assumption that Johnson actually 
believed (or at least tried hard to accept) what he said he be- 
lieved—an assumption which, however unsubtle it might seem 
to those who adopt the methods of psychoanalysis, is to me a 
valid one in view of Johnson’s almost fabulous honesty and 
integrity of mind and in view of the abundant evidence of 
urgent seriousness and scrupulosity in the records of his re- 
ligious life. 
1 


We begin with a consideration of the important rejections 
that accompanied Johnson’s acceptance of Anglican orthodoxy. 
The religious controversy of the previous century had made of 
Anglicanism the via media between the fideism of Catholicism 
and the unguided inspiration of dissent. Johnson’s own posi- 
tion, like the official one, included a stated rejection of Catho- 
lic doctrine and practice. It is highly significant to see clearly 
what Johnson felt were the implications of such a rejection. He 
once said to Boswell: 


A good man, of a timorous disposition, in great doubt of his accept- 
ance with God, and pretty credulous, might be glad to be of a 
church where there are so many helps to get to Heaven. I would 
be a Papist if I could. I have fear enough; but an obstinate ration- 
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ality prevents me. I shall never be a Papist, unless on the near 
approach of death, of which I have a very great terrour. 


Mrs. Thrale reports that Johnson considered convents 


idle Places of Course, & where nothing can be done, something must 
be suffered, or the insipidity of Monastic Life would produce Mad- 
ness: ... Religion adds Johnson, is the highest Exercise of Reason; 
let us not begin by turning all reason out of Doors.® 


In his third sermon, the subject of which is fear, Johnson re- 
jects the monastic life on moral grounds: “it cannot be 
allowed that flight is victory.” “ Of these recluses, it may... 
be affirmed; that they have secured their innocence, by the loss 
of their virtue.” But from these monastics one can learn the 
enormous difficulty of the moral problem: “'They must . . . be 
allowed to express a just sense of the dangers with which we are 
surrounded; and a strong conviction of the vigilance necessary 
to obtain salvation; and it is our business to avoid their errours, 
and imitate their piety.” 

These passages are significant in that they show that Johnson 
rejected the Roman faith both as a man and as a moralist. 
Although he needed its “helps” to quiet his fears, its tenets 
would have put too great a strain on his rationality; the monas- 
tic life would have denied him those social diversions and pal- 
liatives that he found necessary for his health of mind; and 
retirement from the world of temptations in order to make 
virtue more easily obtainable was not acceptable to his mor- 
ality. He therefore consciously foreswore those consolations 
which he felt that that branch of Christianity might have 
afforded him. Having urged, in the sermon cited above, that 
one should retain “in the world the temper of the cloister,” 
Johnson adds: “ This can only be done, by fearing always, by 
preserving in the mind a constant apprehension of the Divine 
presence, and a constant dread of the Divine displeasure. . . .”’ ° 
The pattern is important; it consists of a rejection of a position 
thought of in terms of greater personal assurance for one which, 
unassisted by the aid of external discipline, made fear and 
“constant dread ” one of the ruling sanctions. 


* Life, 4. 289. 
5 Thraliana (ed. by Katharine C. Balderston), 1. 183. 
®° Works of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1825), 9. $13, 314. 
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Johnson’s rejection of the other extreme that the Anglican 
via media sought to avoid, the unguided inspiration of dissent 
and the doctrine of impelling divine decrees, is also the rejec- 
tion of a system that might have provided greater assurance. 
He found the Calvinist doctrines of election and predestination 
especially repugnant. In his Dictionary he defined the word, 
elect, as follows: “ Chosen as an objéct of eternal mercy ”; and 
he illustrated his definition with unmistakable intent in the 
following words of Hammond: “ A vitious liver, believing that 
Christ died for none but the elect....” Although the doctrine 
of predestination appears in the 39 Articles, it was included 
“ with as little positiveness as could be ” and then only because 
of “the clamour of the times.”* Even without Boswell’s im- 
portunate reminders, Johnson would of course have been aware 
of the old dilemma that arises from believing in both God’s 
prescience and man’s freedom. But he was forced to determine 
on the side of freedom, and he preferred evidence from intro- 
spection and experience to logical consistency: “ We know our 
will is free, and there’s an end on’t.” “ All theory is against the 
freedom of the will; all experience for it.” * Such was the form 
that Johnson’s “ obstinate rationality ” took in his rejection of 
the Calvinist doctrine of predetermined salvation from the 
wrath to come. But as in the case of his rejection of Catho- 
licism, the question of morality is prominent. Man must be 
free if he is to be a rational creature, capable of moral choice. 
God’s coercion of man “ would destroy virtue; for virtue is the 
consequence of choice.” To “destroy or obviate the conse- 
quences of human actions, would be to destroy the present 
constitution of the world.”® If one adds to this rejection of 
Calvinism and Catholicism the fact that Johnson was no mystic 
and that, like Locke before him, he considered the assurance 
of “ inner light ” to be the dangerous presumptions of idle fancy 
and private revelation, one can see that Johnson consciously 
chose not to avail himself of the consolations that many of his 
contemporaries found by being less staunchly Anglican than he. 


2 


If our analysis has up to this point been sound, Johnson’s 
rejections in the matter of religion were based largely on two 


* Life, 2. 104. ° Ibid., 2. 82; 8. 291. ° Works, 9. 334. 
5 
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aspects of his mind and thought—his rationality and his intense 
preoccupation with the difficult but necessary task of creating 
virtue in man—a combination which drove him from easier 
paths to assurance and comfort and led him to make fear a 
central feature of his religion. Much the same pattern appears 
on the positive side of his acceptance of Anglican orthodoxy. A 
study of everything that Johnson said and wrote about religion 
will show that although he was orthodox and must therefore 
have accepted some post-biblical tradition as authoritative, and 
although he certainly accepted miracles and prophecies and did 
not deny the possibility of direct communion with God, he was 
sufficiently a child of the Enlightenment to prefer an unmysteri- 
ous religion, stripped of all theological nicety and all mystery. 
Revelation, which was itself necessary because the average man 
was unphilosophical and could not follow the intricate disquisi- 
tions of reason, was more than anything else a great clarifica- 
tion, which made plain, on the highest authority, what it was 
indispensable for man to know. It brought to light the doc- 
trine of immortality and judgment, of reward and punishment, 
and very little else. To accept such a revelation was merely 
to act in the highest self-interest. Robert South, an Anglican 
divine whom Johnson admired greatly and who is quoted in 
the Dictionary perhaps more often than any other divine except 
Hooker, gave to the essential principles the following statement: 


Now he who guides his actions by the rules of piety and religion, 
lays these two principles as the great ground of all that he does: 


1. That there is an infinite, eternal, all-wise mind governing the 
affairs of the world, and taking such an account of the actions of 
men, as, according to the quality of them, to punish or reward them. 


2dly, That there is an estate of happiness or misery after this life, 
allotted to every man, according to the quality of his actions here.’® 


No better summary could be made of the bare intellectual con- 
tent of Johnson’s religious message: man with an immortal soul 
is accountable to a Judge who will reward or punish him accord- 
ing to his deserts. Observe the close parallels in content be- 
tween South’s statement and the following passage which may 
be taken as typical of Johnson: 


10 Sermons (Oxford, 1842), 1. 269. South’s dates are 1634-1716. 
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The Bible tells us, in plain and authoritative terms, that there is a 
way of life, and a way to death; that there are acts which God 
will reward, and acts that he will punish. That with soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness, God will be pleased; and that with 
intemperance, iniquity, and impiety, God will be offended; and that, 
of those who are careful to please him, the reward will be such as 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and of those who, having offended 
him, die without repentance, the punishment will be inconceivably 
severe, and dreadful."4 


Johnson, like his age, simplified his theology to its barest essen- 
tials, and either did not find or chose not to emphasize what was 
speculative, divisive, or mysterious in Christianity. 

The type of personal assurance that such plain and unmys- 

terious orthodoxy permitted to its adherents seems to follow 
logically both from the rejection of Calvinist predestination, of 
Methodist and Evangelical mysticism, of Catholic fideism, and 
from the emphasis that was made upon rewards and punish- 
ments and the accountability of man at the Last Judgment. 
Again Dr. South’s statement that salvation is conditional and 
that assurance depends on self-examination may be taken as 
typical: 
Assurance is properly that persuasion or confidence which a man 
takes up of the pardon of his sins, and his interest in God’s favour, 
upon such grounds and terms as the scripture lays down. But now, 
since the scripture promises eternal happiness and pardon of sin, 
upon the sole condition of faith and sincere obedience, it is evident, 
that he only can plead a title to such a pardon, whose conscience 
impartially tells him, that he has performed the required conditions. 
And this is the only rational assurance, which a man can with any 
safety rely or rest himself upon.’* 


There is no mystery here nor any hint that one may expect 
mystical awareness of a divine presence in order to attain assur- 
ance of acceptance. The method is the plain one of examina- 
tion of the conscience in the light of scriptural requirements. 
Man examines himself impartially; if he finds that he qualifies, 
he may have assurance; if not, it is rational for him to fear. 


11 Works, 9. 310 (Sermon III). See also 9. 300, 319-20, 520; 4. 160-1 (Idler, 
no. 4). So few and fundamental did Johnson consider necessary Christian truths 
that he wondered “ by what energetic operation” Milton was able to expand and 
“ramify ” the “few radical positions which the scriptures afforded him” (Works, 
7. 185). 

12 Op. cit., 1. 289. Italics mine. 
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Such, too, is Johnson’s point of view. Having, in a conversa- 
tion at which Boswell was present, described those who do not 
fear death because of an absolute decree (the Calvinists) or 
because of the inner “ marks of sanctification ” (the mystical 
enthusiasts) , Johnson then makes clear that his position is that 
of the via media (and observe how closely parallel his words 
are to those of South just cited) : 

Others, and those the most rational in my opinion, look upon salva- 
tion as conditional; and as they never can be sure that they have 
complied with the conditions, they are afraid.’* 

These, then, are the main features of Johnson’s religion: a 
rejection of the disciplines of monastic Catholicism; a rejection 
of the Calvinist assurance of predestination and election; a be- 
lief in conditional salvation and assurance based solely on the 
approving testimony of a rational, impartial conscience; and 
emphasis in theology upon rewards and punishments and in 
morality upon constant vigilance and self-examination. In 
theoretical statement it resembles closely the orthodoxy of the 
Enlightenment. . 

3 


But perhaps the most profoundly erroneous conclusion that 
could be drawn from Johnson’s simplification of theology is 
that for him it diluted the strength of his religion or made him 
less fervent either in its application to himself or in his exhorta- 
tions to others. Even the one doctrine of immortality (stressed 
in Johnson’s religion as well as in the apologetics of his age) 
opens, as Bishop Butler said in his famous Analogy, “ an un- 
bounded prospect to out hopes and our fears.” ** Because of 
his strong and settled feeling of unworthiness, it opened for 
Johnson “an unbounded prospect ” to fear, and made of the 
beliefs we have described a religion frankly and openly based 
on fear. That such was Johnson’s position appears everywhere 
in his moral and religious writings, but its fullest statement 
occurs in his third sermon. Basing his argument upon a text 
from Proverbs, “ Happy is the man that feareth alway,” and 
having stated at the outset that it is the chief purpose of re- 


13 Life, 4. 278. Italics mine. 

14 The Works of Joseph Butler (ed. by W. E. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896), 1. 179. 
Johnson agreed with Boswell that “the great article of Christianity is the revela- 
tion of immortality ” (Life, 3. 188). 
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vealed religion to make clear to man the system of rewards and 
punishments, Johnson then draws the following conclusions: 


In consequence of this general doctrine, the whole system of 
moral and religious duty is expressed, in the language of Scripture, 
by the ‘fear of God.’ A good man is characterized, as a man that 
feareth God; and the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; 
and the text affirms, that happy is the man that feareth alway. 


‘ 


The Christian religion is one “ which makes fear the great 
principle of action.” It is “a holy fear which attends good 
men, through the whole course of their lives; and keeps them 
always attentive to the motives and consequences of every 
action....” Such religion “implicitly condemns all self con- 
fidence, all presumptuous security; and enjoins a constant state 
of vigilance and precaution, a perpetual distrust of our own 
hearts, a full conviction of our natural weakness, and an earnest 
solicitude for Divine assistance.” *° 

This sermon makes it clear that Johnson not only considered 
such a religion of fear the “ rational” and natural conclusion 
of the theological premises that he believed, but that he also 
felt that nothing less was sufficiently efficacious to solve the 
moral problem. The fact that the claims of sense and of an 
insistent present could outweigh the claims of futurity he once 
called a “ dreadful event,” which could be prevented only by 
keeping at the center of attention the motives to piety: “ the 
favour or anger of Omnipotence,” an “ eternity of happiness or 
misery.” The rites of religion existed to lead men to “a per- 
petual renovation of the motives of virtue ” until in time they 
“become the reigning ideas, the standing principles of action, 
and the test by which everything proposed to the judgment is 
rejected or approved.” ** Such was the program of Johnson the 
moralist and religionist. In it he found the contemplation of 
death (and the inevitable fear of it that would accompany the 
doctrine of conditional salvation) one of the most effective 
means of heightening the sense of individual responsibility. In 
part, his method is, to be sure, that of the stoical moralist. In 
the seventeenth Rambler, for example, he quoted approvingly 
the dictum of Solon, “ Keep thine eye fixed upon the end of 
life,” and suggested that for a “ a just and rational regulation ” 
of life a man might well “ begin every day with a serious reflec- 


18 Works, 9. 310-11. 16 Tbhid., 2. 33-4 (Rambler, no. 7). 
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tion that he is born to die.” But in view of Johnson’s disbelief 
in the ultimate efficacy of rational controls and in view of what 
has been said of his Christian system, the use of death in his 
exhortations and even in his more purely literary work stands 
rather in the long tradition of Christian moralizing. For 
Johnson the pre-Christian pagans were not unexceptionable 
teachers: “The dictates of Zeno . . . may dispose us to conceal 
our sorrow, but cannot assuage it.... Philosophy may infuse 
stubbornness, but Religion alone can give patience.” ** Reason, 
personified in Johnson’s moral allegory, The Vision of Theo- 
dore, informed those who wished to be her votaries alone that 
“they would find the same fate with her other admirers, whom 
she had not been able to secure against Appetites and Passions, 
and who . .. had been dragged away into the caverns of 
Despair.” ** In his use of death Johnson is therefore less a dis- 
ciple of Seneca and Epictetus than of Jeremy Taylor, who said 
that “the old Greeks and Romans taught us the prudence of 
this rule: but christianity teaches us the religion of it ” and for 
whom the “ most terrible part of death ” is not “to leave the 
life of this world, but to give an account of it unto the Creator 
...; of Thomas a Kempis, who considered “ beatus qui horam 
mortis suae semper ante oculos habet”’; of William Sherlock, 
who asserts that there “is not a more effectual way to revive 
the true spirit of Christianity in the world, than seriously to 
meditate on what we commonly call the Four last Things, 
Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell”; of St. Augustine, who 
was certain that nothing could recall “him from a yet deeper 
abyss of carnal pleasures, but the fear of death, and of Thy 
future judgment ...”; and of indeed the whole tradition of 
the Christian memento mori.’® There is, I think, no other ex- 
planation of the recurring and insistent presence of this theme 
in Johnson’s writings. That Johnson attempted to apply to his 
own life the austere and demanding ethic and morality that he 
recommended to others is everywhere evident. The prayer 
that is perhaps most typical of his solitary hours of religious 
strife is the simple ejaculation: “‘O God, make me to remember 
that the night cometh when no man can work.” He wore on 


17 Tbid., 4. 272-3. (Idler, no. 41). 18 Tbid., 9. 168. 

1° Holy Dying, in Works (1844), 1. 368; De Imitatione, 1. 23. 1-2; Sherlock’s 
(1641?-1707) A Practical Discourse concerning Death (1776), pp. 9-10; Confessions, 
6.16. 26. 
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the dial plate of his watch the phrase, “the night cometh,” 
inscribed in the Greek of the New Testament, which, Hawkins 
says, was “ generally within his reach.” He planned handbooks 
of devotion; translated into Latin many of the collects of the 
Anglican liturgy; attempted scrupulously to obey such severe 
hortatory theologians as William Law, whose work had influ- 
enced him profoundly; prayed upon beginning the study of 
philosophy; spent considerable time in devotion with his Negro 
servant, Francis Barber; prayed for his deceased wife, contrary 
to Protestant practice; burst into tears when trying to repeat 
the Dies Irae. His mood was often one of the deepest penitence 
for time wasted, for failure to attend the divine worship regu- 
larly or to read the Bible as systematically as he thought was 
required.” These are but a few examples of his exacting per- 
sonal religion, the presence of which in Johnson is attested by 
that strange and intimate record of agony, the Prayers and 
Meditations, by many pages in Boswell, and, indeed, by nearly 
all the contemporary memorials. Simple and unmysterious 
though it may have been in theological content, his religion was 
for him a life-long preoccupation, an unrelenting and demand- 
ing thing which he could never be finished with. He says in a 
passage in the Life of Milton—a passage that is surely in part 
autobiographical—that the doctrines that appear in the Puritan 
poet (the redemption of man, the need of repentance, and 
future judgment) were such as affect one’s whole life and entire 
being: these “ truths ... have been taught to our infancy; they 
have mingled with our solitary thoughts and familiar conversa- 
tions, and are habitually interwoven with the whole texture of 
life.” ™ 
4 


Those famous passages in Boswell which describe Johnson as 
acknowledging “ with a look of horrour” that he was much 
oppressed by the fear of death and saying “ passionately and 
loudly ” that he feared that he would be “sent to Hell, Sir, 
and punished everlastingly,” ** should be considered in the light 
of what has already been said. The Anglican position which 


2°See Johnson’s Prayers and Meditations, passim, and especially Johnsonian 
Miscellanies (ed. by G. B. Hill) 1. 184 and John Hawkins, The Life of Samuel 
Johnson (1787), pp. 542-3. 

*1 Works, 7. 184. ®2 Tife, 4. 299-300. 
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Johnson had adopted and was at pains to defend—with its 
rejection of monastic discipline and Calvinist assurance—en- 
couraged as good morality a combination of faith in rewards 
and punishments and of doubt of one’s own worthiness. To one 
who, like Johnson, believed fervently in its essential doctrines, 
rational orthodoxy opened up enormous vistas of fear and hope 
but did not encourage the inner assurances that would have 
made such prospects tolerable. As Johnson urged, it was 
rational to be vigilant and to keep the fateful issues anxiously 
at the center of attention in an attempt to outweigh the clamor- 
ous attractions of sense and pleasure. It was irrational to base 
one’s hope on false security; if one could not trust in one’s own 
merits, there was apparently little else in which to trust. And 
Johnson’s feeling that he was unworthy was an insistent and 
ceaseless as his fear of death, of which it becomes, when viewed 
in its religious context, the chief cause and most adequate ex- 
planation. As Boswell says, “The solemn text, ‘Of him to 
whom much is given, much will be required,’ seems to have 
been ever present to his mind, in a rigorous sense, and to have 
made him dissatisfied with his labours and acts of goodness, 
however comparatively great... .”** It would be as useless 
as it might be interesting to speculate, as many have done, as 
to why the feeling of unworthiness became for Johnson so in- 
tense and harrowing an emotion. But here, too, the results 
are plain: his orthodoxy was anything but the easygoing and 
unobstrusive matter that it came to be for so many educated 
men in the Enlightenment. 

When one sees Johnson’s fear as an integral part of his pat- 
tern of religious beliefs, it would seem seriously to misrepresent 
the issue to extend to basic theological belief the agonized 
doubts that he had of his acceptance by God and to see in John- 
son’s fear of death, as Professor Krutch has, evidence of his 
basic skepticism. Indeed, skepticism about a personal, judging 
God or about the accountability of man (both central tenets 
in the Johnsonian creed) might have given him some measure 
of the comfort that he, as a victim of his own kind of faith, was 
never able to attain. It was a combination of strong faith in 
the Last Judgment and a weak faith in his own qualifications 
that agitated and distressed so many of Johnson’s solitary 


*8 Tbid., p. 427. 
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hours. Had his beliefs permitted the indifference of Seneca, for 
whom death was “ nec malum, nec bonum,” the results might 
have been vastly different. But for Johnson, death, as he says 
in the Life of Waller, continually presented itself as “ the de- 
cisive hour.” ** 

Those who consider Johnson’s fear of death the product of a 
fear of annihilation, of a hatred of oblivion, and of strong imagi- 
native sensibilities are, in the light of what Johnson has said, 
partly right. But it was not chiefly those emotions which 
agitated him. The following passage gives the ingredients, in 
the order of their importance, of the fear that was always dis- 
turbingly present: 


For surely, nothing can so much disturb the passions, or perplex 
the intellects of man, as the disruption of his union with visible 
nature; a separation from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged 
him; a change not only of the place, but the manner of his being; 
an entrance into a state not simply which he knows not, but which 
perhaps he has not faculties to know; an immediate and perceptible 
communication with the supreme Being, and, what is above all 
distressful and alarming, the final sentence, and unalterable allot- 
ment.” 


Johnson’s conscience was less romantic than Hamlet’s, and 
his fears were apparently far less vague. His theology made 
his “ dread of something after death ” take on much too definite 
a shape to give him any peace of mind. “ Madam, .. . my 
Redeemer has said that he will set some on his right hand and 
some on his left.” °° The emotion was too solemn and terrible 
a one for him ever to have vaunted it. But he was not ashamed 
of it, and was apparently willing to discuss with his friends and 
to analyze in his writing what he insisted was a rational atti- 
tude. If the doctrine of conditional salvation was indeed the 
cornerstone of his morality, then the fear of death and all that 
it implied was a desired and expected result. 


No rational man can die without uneasy apprehension. ... No 
man can be sure that his obedience and repentance will obtain 
salvation. ... I should not think better of a man who should tell 
me on his deathbed he was sure of salvation.?* 


Northwestern University 


*4 Works, 7. 200. °° Life, 4. 300. 
25 Ibid., 2. 367-8 (Rambler, no. 78). 27 Tbid., 3. 294-5. 








CRITICS AT CROSS-PURPOSES 
By Exmer EpcGar SToLu 


If there is any writing more bewildering or bewildered than 
criticism itself, it is that about criticism. And this is not wholly 
due to the vague and variable character of the subject-matter; 
nor to the intrusion of philosophy on the one hand or of psycho- 
analysis on the other. It is often due quite as much to the 
critic’s misunderstanding of the terms employed by other critics 
or even to inconsistency in the use of his own. Of the former 
I have lately come upon a striking example in the writing of 
Oscar Wilde and Mr. Padraic Colum, one after the other. In 
his fine essay “ The Critic as Artist,” Wilde, to be sure, is often 
indulging his delight in paradox; but by Mr. Colum he is taken 
seriously. Often here he is not only sensible but deeply pene- 
trating, and the original title as the discourse appeared in The 
Nineteenth Century, was, more unequivocally, “The True 
Function and Value of Criticism.” 

It is no less a personage that Wilde and his compatriot are 
thus misunderstanding than the precise and perspicuous Arnold. 
Wilde does it, though graciously, unmistakably enough: 


Gilbert. Yes: it has been said by one whose gracious memory we 
all revere, and the music of whose pipe once lured Proserpina from 
her Sicilian fields, and made those white feet stir, and not in vain, 
the Cumnor cowslips, that the proper aim of Criticism is to see the 
object as in itself it really.is. But this is a very serious error, and 
takes no cognisance of Criticism’s most perfect form, which is in 
its essence purely subjective, and seeks to reveal its own secret 
and not the secret of another. For the highest Criticism deals with 
art not as expressive, but as impressive, purely. 


And in the Introduction to the twelfth volume of the 1923 edi- 
tion of Wilde’s Works, Mr. Colum joins him, as follows: 


Those who believed that art was in representation, and those 
who held that the aim of criticism was to see the object as in itself 
it really is, have been in retreat since Wilde turned the position that 
Matthew Arnold held (p. xii). 


1 Works (1907) 6.155. 
320 
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Now what Arnold said he said not once but twice and very 
clearly, first in “ On Translating Homer ” and then, repeating 
the words, at the beginning of “ The Function of Criticism at 
the Present Time ”: 


Of the literature of France and Germany, as of the intellect of 
Europe in general, the main effort, for now many years, has been a 
critical effort; the endeavour, in all branches of knowledge, theology, 
philosophy, history, art, science, to see the object as in itself it 
really is. 


In both cases, it is quite evident that Arnold is not speaking 
of literary criticism in particular, but of clearing the atmosphere 
in all departments of knowledge. So far, moreover, as he is 
endeavoring to correct the procedure in literary criticism, seeing 
the object (that is, the work of art, of literature) as it really 
is, means nothing but attentively, disinterestedly—apart from 
personal and practical, political or other controversial prejudices 
or prepossessions. 

Strange to say, even Pater was involved; and it is really 
Pater’s position, little as Wilde, at least, would have been so 
inclined, that they are attacking. In the Preface to The 
Renaissance he says: 


“ To see the object as it really is,” has been justly said to be the aim 
of all true criticism whatever; and in aesthetic criticism the first 
step towards seeing one’s object as it really is, is to discriminate it, 
to realise it distinctly. 


And stranger to say, Pater’s Preface is dated 1873, while Wilde’s 
essay first appeared in 1890. From The Renaissance Wilde 
here quotes freely, and he implies that some of it he has by 
heart. Mr. Colum, moreover, for what reason I know not, even 
says that Pater “ made a demonstration against this position.” 
But Pater himself understood Arnold; though he applied the 
utterance, more specifically, to criticism of the work of art. 
Still, he understood him, saw this object as it really was, and of 
his words Arnold would certainly have approved. In the two 
essays above mentioned, as well as in the Preface, there is, we 
shall see, evidence enough for that. 

Of Wilde and Mr. Colum, on the other hand, neither Arnold 
nor Pater would have approved. “ Who cares,” Wilde inquires, 
thereby, as a critic, giving himself away, “ whether Mr. Ruskin’s 
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views of Turner are sound or not?” “ The highest criticism is 
the record of one’s own soul.” “ Criticism of the highest kind 
treats the work of art simply as a starting-point for a new crea- 
tion.” “ Beauty has as many meanings‘as a man has moods... 
reveals everything, because it expresses nothing.” “To the 
critic the work of art is simply a suggestion for a new work of 
his own, that need not bear any obvious resemblance to the 


thing it criticises . . . one can put into it whatever one wishes 
and see in it whatever one chooses to see” (p. 161). “ The 
highest criticism . . . both creative and independent ” (p. 169). 


And Mr. Colum to the same effect: “ The function of criticism 
is, as Oscar Wilde declared, to make possible the transmission 
of social experience in terms of culture ” (xiii) . 

How, at that, Arnold would have lifted his eyebrow, or 
knitted it in a frown! It is after another fashion than Wilde’s 
that he himself approaches Ruskin, in the first mentioned essay, 
as a critic of Homer. The passage in question is in the third 
book of the Iliad, where Helen, on the wall, has been speaking 
of her brothers, Castor and Pollux, not visible in the army 
below, as alive, in ignorance that they no longer are: “So said 
she; but them the life-giving Earth held fast there in Lace- 
daemon, in their dear native land.” 


“ The poet,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ has to speak of the earth in sadness; 
but he will not let that sadness affect or change his thought of it. 
No; though Castor and Pollux be dead, yet the earth is our mother 
still—fruitful, life-giving.” This is a just specimen of that sort 
of application of modern sentiment to the ancients, against which a 
student, who wishes to feel the ancients truly, cannot too resolutely 
defend himself. It reminds one, as, alas! so much of Mr. Ruskin’s 
writing reminds one, of those words of the most delicate of living 
critics: “ Comme tout genre de composition a son écueil particulier, 
celui du genre romanesque, c’est le faux.” The reader may feel 
moved as he reads it; but it is not the less an example of “ le faux ” 
in criticism; it is false.” 


And in quoting Goethe, “ From Homer and Polygnotus I every 
day learn more clearly that in our life here above ground we 
have, properly speaking, to enact Hell,” Arnold seems to convey 
that the true reading of the passage is in the vein of tragic 
irony. 


* Matthew Arnold, Celtic Literature and On Translating Homer (1883), p. 148. 
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For Arnold, then, as was to be expected, there are, quite 
definitely, both a true reading and also a false; for him one must 
not put into the work of art “ whatever one wishes,” or “ see in 
it whatever one chooses to see.” To be a critic, one should “ see 
the object as in itself it really is.” And that is the tenor and 
spirit of Arnold’s whole critical effort. 

And Pater? “As many meanings as a man has moods?” 
“ Need not bear any resemblance to the thing it criticises”... 
“ the record of one’s own soul” .. . “ the transmission of social 
experience in terms of culture?” Why, the great clear-headed 
aesthete has this further to say: 


The objects with which aesthetic criticism deals—music, poetry, 
artistic and accomplished forms of human life—are indeed recep- 
tacles of so many powers or forces: they possess, like the products 
of nature, so many virtues or qualities. What is this song or picture, 
this engaging personality presented in life or in a book, to me? 
What effect does it really produce on me? Does it give me pleasure? 
and if so, what sort or degree of pleasure? How is my nature 
modified by its presence, and under its influence? The answers to 
these questions are the original facts with which the aesthetic 
critic has to do; and, as in the study of light, of morals, of number, 
one must realise such primary data for oneself, or not at all. And 
he who experiences these impressions strongly, and drives directly 
at the discrimination and analysis of them, has no need to trouble 
himself with the abstract question what beauty is in itself... 
(p. x). 


To be sure, insisting as he does on the phrase “ to me,” Pater 
may seem to be ignoring the effect upon others and also the 
intention of the artist. That may possibly be what Mr. Colum 
means by the “ demonstration.” But there is here no sign of 
difference or dissent; and rightly enough Pater says that “ to 
know one’s own impression is the first step.” But the final one 
is to know the object itself “ as it really is,” “ to discriminate it, 
to realise it distinctly,” which, Wilde and Colum think, the 
right critic would not do. 

Now both because of its relevance to the above discussion 
and also because of a different misuse of terms I cannot well 
omit another fairly recent and notable example. It is an article 
in an American intellectual magazine, by a clever and learned 
young writer, who is here dealing with psycho-analytic inter- 
pretations of literature. Not keeping his eye on the object as in 
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itself it really is, he is hospitable to Freud’s interpretation of 
King Lear by way of the three caskets, the Norns, the Fates 
and the Graces, the transmogrification of the death goddess 
into the love goddess and the identification of Cordelia with 
both—* all to the conclusion that the meaning of the tragedy 
is to be found in the tragic refusal of an old man to ‘ renounce 
love, choose death and make friends with the necessity of 
dying.” In the same spirit the critic is much inclined towards 
the Freudian Hamlet of Dr. Ernest Jones, who thinks “ the hero 
cannot act because he is incapacitated by the guilt he feeis over 
his unconscious attachment to his mother.”* Still, he says, 
“there is no single meaning to any work of art ”; and as, prac- 
tically, Wilde * had said before him, 


the meaning of a work of art cannot lie in intention alone; it must 
also lie in its effect—just as with natural phenomena, so that we 
can say that a volcanic eruption on an inhabited island “ means 
terrible suffering ” but if the island is uninhabited or easily evacu- 
ated it means something else. In short, the audience partly 
determine the meaning of the work. 





> 


There, in the analogy from nature, in the verb “ means’ 
used in a totally different sense, is again the misuse of terms 
on which I have touched, but, in this instance of the critic’s 
own. It is a case of what the logicians would call the “ fallacy 
of equivocation.” And there is another fallacy, in the preceding 
clauses. It is true, of course, that there is no single meaning; 
it is true also that “ the meaning of a work cannot lie in inten- 
tion alone ” but must also “ in its effect ”; yet the effect must 
bear a discernible relation to the intention, whether conscious 
or only half-conscious, that is, to the cause. In these interpre- 
tations of Lear and Hamlet it manifestly doesn’t; indeed, the 
effect is directly contrary;* and as for that of Cordelia, it is 


% Such a sense of guilt is rather inconceivable; but Freud, who sponsors Jones, 
seems to make the guilt, too, unconscious. (Werke London 2-3.272.) “Ich habe 
dabei ins Bewusste iibersetzt, was in der Seele des Helden unbewusst bleiben muss ”; 
and thus he is incredible, indeed, but, of course, unanswerable. By the same petitio 
—taking refuge in the unknown and unknowable—when replying to the “ allge- 
meine Verstindnislosigkeit ” for his Hamlet he only finds proof “of men’s clinging 
to their infantile repressions.” (17.119) To the dictum (op. cit., 2-3.272) that 
Macbeth is the tragedy of childlessness there is a readier retort. 

* Op. cit., p. 158; “ The meaning of any beautiful created thing is at least as much 
in the soul of him who looks at it as it was in the soul of him who wrought it.” 

° The criticism of the classics, as I noticed thirty years ago, has become infected 
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widely irrelevant. Only an audience of Freudians could pos- 
sibly so “ determine ” the meaning; and the word “ determine ” 
here really applies only in its primitive (now unusual) sense of 
“ set the limits.” The appropriate principle is that of the late 
Lascelles Abercrombie, which is in keeping with Plato, Aris- 
totle, and more recent notables: “ literature exists not only in 
expressing a thing; it equally exists in the receiving of the thing 
expressed.” Received, communicated it must be. Or as the 
poet-critic again says, in his Plea for the Liberty of Interpreting 
(1930) , which also, because of the mere word liberty, has been 
grossly misunderstood: 


Judge by the results, I say; not by the results of reverie, which the 
poem merely sets going, and in which attention may ramble any- 
where it pleases, for that is not criticism at all ... when I say a play 
exists in what it means to any one who will receive it, the implica- 
tion is plain, that everything is excluded from that existence which 
is not given by the author’s technique. The existence of.a work of 
art is completed by the recipient’s attention to what the author 
says to him; whatever may come through inattention to that does 
not belong to the art at all (pp. 21, 29). 


That, certainly, Arnold as an old playgoer and something of a 
controversialist, would have applauded; and Pater, though 
neither the one nor the other, would have approved. 

To clear the atmosphere further, it is well to take account of 
a similar phrase used by Wordsworth and Coleridge, the “ eye 
on the object.” This, however, is applied to the artist—whether 
poet or creative prose-writer, painter or sculptor—not to the 
critic; to the external world being presented, not to the work 
of art itself; and it means, not only to avoid presenting the 
object in a merely conventional, trite and second-hand manner, 
in “the inane and gaudy phraseology of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” but also—positively—to present it from original observa- 
tion. In the Preface of 1798-1802 Wordsworth says: “I do not 
know how to give my Reader a more exact notion of my style 


by the nineteenth-century criticism of Shakespeare; and the discovery of a deeper 
meaning for the judicious which is not, as it should be, fairly in harmony with 
that for the 17,000 in the theatre, but runs counter to it, has lately called forth 
the proper censure. See G. M. A. Grube, The Drama of Euripides (1941), pp. 11, 
68, 191, etc. Cf. my Shakespeare Studies (1927), p. 257, note; Shakespeare and 
Other Masters, pp. 294-5, note. Prologues, epilogues, monologues and (near the 
end at least) choruses should now (as of old) be taken at face value. 
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than by informing him that I have at all times endeavoured to 
look steadily at my subject.” Likewise, in the essay “ Poetry 
as a Study ” (1815) he complains that save for some passages 
in Lady Winchilsea and in Pope, between the publication of 
Paradise Lost and of the Seasons there is not “a single new 
image of external Nature; and scarcely a familiar one from 
which it can be inferred that the eye of the Poet had been 
steadily fixed upon his object, much less that his feelings had 
urged him to work upon it in the spirit of genuine imagination.” 
And Coleridge, in the Biographia Literaria, informs us that 
“our conversations turned frequently on the two cardinal 
points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of the 
reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature and the 
power of giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colours 
of the imagination.” Wordsworth and Coleridge alike both see 
and also hear anew the world about them, somewhat as the 
much later impressionist painters saw colors; and Coleridge’s 


Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west 


provoked ridicule from Byron, as the violet shadows, pinkish 
stones, and purplish haystacks did from the contemporary 
rimesters. But the green Coleridge actually saw; and the 
modifying colours of course is a figurative expression. 

Now this expression, the eye on the object, strange to say, is 
really consistent with another pronouncement of Wordsworth’s 
as he declares that “ the appropriate business of poetry .. . is to 
treat of things not as they are but as they appear.” (“ Essay 
Supplementary to the Preface.”) In both cases, we remember, 
Wordsworth’s remark applies only to the artist, not the critic. 
What is more, the last-quoted expression is immediately fol- 
lowed by these words, with his italics: “not as they exist in 
themselves, but as they seem to exist to the senses, and to the 
passions.” 'That is, the poet or other artist depends, as he says, 
on “ the knowledge which all men carry about with them ”; or 
as Mr. Eastman puts it, deals with “the immediate qualities 
of experience,” not “ the knowledge about experience,” which is 
science.® In other words, for the poet, just as for his ordinary 


® The Literary Mind (1931), p. 211. 
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reader, though more vividly, the sun still rises and sets, and is 
not to be presented, with up-to-date erudite analytical exacti- 
tude, as doing neither yet moving with tremendous velocity, 
just the same. For poet and reader alike, as things appear they 
are. Hence there is little cause for quarrel betwen him and 
Mr. Lowes as the latter, quoting, 


until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the Sun 


calls it poetry because it is “ an accepted illusion.” Mr. Lowes 
emphasizes the “ appearance ”;* Mr. Eastman, the reality of 
the sense-perception, the “eye on the object ”; and mainly in 
the emphasis lies the difference between them. 

However that be, Wordsworth himself, who, like Coleridge, 
insists, though a Romantic, on “ good sense,” is wholly with 
Lowes. In the essay “ Of Poetry as Observation and Descrip- 
tion,” as he deals with the passage in Virgil’s First Eclogue, 
where the poet says no more shall he see the goats hanging from 
the rock— 


Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo— 
and with that of Edgar’s description in King Lear 


half way down 
Hangs one who gathers samphire, dreadful trade, 


Wordsworth observes, “neither the goats nor the samphire- 
gatherer do literally hang, as does the parrot or the monkey, 
but presenting to the senses something of such an appearance, 
the mind in its activity, for its own gratification, contemplates 
them as hanging.” So with Milton’s 


As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala or the isles 

Of Ternate or Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs .. . 


“ Art deals with appearances,” says Wilde as quoted at the 
outset by Mr. Colum; the expression, no doubt, echoing Words- 
worth, and indeed the poet might have assented to Wilde’s 
immediately following words: “and the eye of the man who 


7 Ibid., pp. 224, 334. 
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looks at nature, the vision, in fact, of the artist, is far more 
important to us than what he looks at.” But not to the subse- 
quent ones: “ Art... is absolutely indifferent to fact.” And 
still less would he have tolerated the application of the prin- 
ciple, considered above, to criticism—* The highest criticism is 
more creative than creation, and the primary aim of the critic 
is to see the object as in itself it really is not” (p. 160). For 
here, as the context plainly shows, the “ object” is not the 
thing imitated but the objet d'art; which, partly at least, 
(except of course in mere decoration or in music) is, as the 
greatest critics have recognized, of imitation the result. High 
art, indeed, though not indifferent, may rise above its object; 
criticism cannot—obviously cannot—above what it is reading, 
viewing or hearing, to be interpreted or appreciated and judged. 
As even one of our advanced critics, Mr. Herbert Read, ob- 
serves, “It is not the function of criticism to be a polite sub- 
lunary mode of writing—a literature about literature, adven- 
tures among masterpieces, and so forth.” Both “ objects ” are 
to be seen or considered as they really are (or, in the case of 
the natural object, as it “ seems ”’), if criticism is to be worthy 
of the name; and still more if, as Wilde over and over insists 
that it is, of the highest importance. “ The use of Criticism? ” 
he echoes. “ You might as well have asked me the use of 
thought.” But, how, in such a blur of indifference—criticism 
irresponsibly merged in creation, inspection in introspection— 
would thought be possible? 

Thought, however, should, in criticism, not come first; but 
attention—seeing, listening, reading. And some of these fine 
critics, as we cannot have failed to observe above, either apply- 
ing their principles or else merely following the path of least 
resistance, have misread not only authors but other critics, and 
even themselves. What, then, if the critics are only reviewers— 
more inattentive or forgetful perforce, and less under the sway 
of thought while more under that of partisanship, individual or 
professional, national or racial, political, social, or religious? 
Upon the reader, except as due allowances are made, the effect 
must be even more bewildering. 
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